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SPRING. 


SOWING— 


O surpass last year’s record breaking harvest! That 
is the goal of the collective farmers of the Soviet Union 
in 1934. 


Thus far, the area sown is double that of the 1933 
record; as we go to press, 34 million acres have already 
been sown, compared to 17 million acres last year at this 
time. In Soviet Ukraine, three times as many acres are 
already sown, surpassing the plan by 6.6 per cent. 


The entire press of the country is devoting a lot of space 
to the sowing campaign and is lending all aid to carry 
through the sowing in record time. 


For weeks Soviet villages have been teeming with activity, 
preparing for the day when the snow has melted and tractors 
can go out into the field. Farm machinery was repaired, 
seed selected, all forces mobilized for the plowing and 
sowing. 

Seed is not merely grain to throw into the ground as in 
the old days, but seed that has been sorted and tested in 
laboratories, to ensure high fertility. “You can’t have 
record crops without high quality seed,” the collective far- 
mers have been told over and over again by the politodels 
(political sections) of the MTS (Machine Tractor Stations). 


OLD AND NEW STYLES IN SOVIET FARMING 


The upper three photos show peasants plowing, raking and sowing 
by hand—the way it was done in Tsarist Russia. The lower photos 
show the kolhozniki (collective farmers) plowing the land with 
an electric plow, harrowing with a tractor that pulls 32 harrows 
at once, and sowing with a tractor that pulls four drills. The 
old methods are still used by the individual peasants who have 
not joined the collective farms—about 15 per cent of the rural 
population. At the right, an old individual peasant watches the 
collective farmers working with machinery; his daughter insists 
that he ought to join up with the kolhoz. Her arguments, plus 
the concrete evidence of kolhoz prosperity which he witnesses, 
has weakened his resistance to the ‘‘new-fangled notions’ of the 
Bolsheviks. 
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SOVIET STYLE 


By LISTON M. OAK 


The politodels have been checking up, finding out which 
kolhozes are ready and which are not, getting the stronger 
ones to help the weaker, more backward farms. No ex- 
cuses are accepted from the responsible kolhoz leaders, the 
chairman of the Soviets and the party secretaries. Lazy in- 
efficient leaders get swift public disapproval and repri- 
mand—are removed if necessary. This year’s crop must 
break the record set by last year’s great harvest. The col- 
lective farmers must be made prosperous. There must be 
an abundance of foods for industrial workers. 


The iatest achievements in agricultural technique are em- 
ployed. Not one machine is idle. In the U. S. A. each 
individual farmer, if he can afford it, has a set of farm 
machinery, which is idle most of the time. Not so in the 
Soviet Union, where they have a cooperative and collective 
system of agriculture. 


Forty million people are engaged in the fields in the 
spring sowing, of which thirty million are land workers 
helped by volunteer battalions of the Red Army and 
brigades of workers from the cities. In dry regions, to 
insure the possibility of an early sowing an area of 23,- 
700,000 acres was kept under packed snow, by a new 
process, so that moisture will be preserved. The fields 
of the collective and state farms are to receive this year 
more artificial fertilizer than ever before. In preparation 
for the sowing 255,000 have received training as tractor 
drivers; 7,000 mechanics have been trained; 6,000 smiths 
and 93,000 bookkeepers, for the collective and state farms. 
Over 5 million copies of popular agricultural books have 
been distributed. That’s the way the Soviets mobilize and 
train their forces in the war against poverty, the fight for 
prosperity for farmers. 


Turkmenistan has already completed its extra-early sow- 
ing program and is now 2.5 per cent above it. The 
Caucasus and Southern Ukraine have completed their sow- 
ing program by 90 per cent and the Lower Volga region 
is half completed. 

These statistics may seem dull, but the united coopera- 
tive drive for a bigger harvest is a thrilling adventure, a 
sight one can see only in the U.S.S.R. It is warfare-war 
against nature, for the conquest of the land for human 
welfare, a struggle in which over half the Soviet people are 
soldiers in a common cause—to provide more and better 
food and raw materials for Soviet advance. 

How different was the sowing season in the old days! 
Isolated individual poverty-stricken peasants scratching the 
surface of their small plots of land with antiquated tools, 
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with no certainty of a decent crop. The only certainty was 
that they would be mercilessly exploited by the landlords, 
kulaks and merchants—the parasites who have been elimi- 


nated in the Soviet scheme. Today, the peasants are no 
longer peasants, but kolhozniki, collective farmers. Why 
do they work so enthusiastically for a successful harvest? © 
Because they know that now they are working for them- 
selves, not for a ruling class. Because the gulf between 
industrial workers and farmers has been bridged and to- 
gether they are building Socialism. The antagonisms be- 
tween city and village have been abolished, collective far- 
mers are allies of factory workers—prosperity and ever 
greater abundance for both is absolutely assured if they can 
carry out the agricultural and industrial program embodied 
in the second Fve-Year Plan. Which they will do if not 
prevented by imperialist intervention. 

The Soviet Union leads the world in the manufacture of 
agricultural machinery. Labor on Soviet farms is being 
mechanized. The electrification of farms and villages pro- 
ceeds apace. Modern science is harnessed to the great 
task of freeing the peasant from all the difficulties and un- 
certainties that have been attached to farming since man 
first planted a seed. And the wonderful 1933 harvest proved 
that Soviet science, Soviet planning and socialized agri- 
culture is vastly superior to individual farming such as 
practiced in Tsarist Russia and in the capitalist world. 

In the U. S. A. the farmer’s plight has not been remedied 
by the N.R.A. nor the A.A.A. Under the New Deal more 
and more farmers are losing their land, becoming tenant 
farmers or leaving for the city to join the ranks of 12 mil- 
lion unemployed The burden of farm debt is still increas- 
ing. In the U. S. A. the crop is to be reduced by 7,500,000 
acres. Last year some 10,500,000 acres of cotton were 
ploughed under and in 1934 the average is to be reduced 
by 15 million acres. Vegetables, fruit, milk, are destroyed 
to keep prices up. Meantime millions go hungry for lack 
of money to buy the food that is being destroyed. What 
insanity! Starvation in the midst of plenty! Nothing like 
that in the Soviet Union. A man there who destroyed food 
would be considered a criminal. 


M. Kazmenko, a star Red Army pilot, did shock brigadier work 
in the spring sowing. Millions of acres were sown from the air. 
This made it possible to start sowing in certain sections much 
earlier than the land can be sown by drills. First fertilizer and 
then seeds are scattered like rain from the air. Quite a contrast 


with the sowing by hand shown on page 2. 























Strike at the Enemies of Soviet Trade 


A Statement of the National Committee of The Friends of the Soviet Union 


HE enemies of the Soviet Union have 

succeeded in throwing a monkey 
wrench into the machinery of Soviet Amer- 
ican trade. They are trying to rob recog- 
nition of its value. 

The Board of Trustees of the Export 
Import Bank which was especially created 
for the purpose of financing trade between 
the U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. secretly passed 
a resolution on March 16th nullifying the 
purpose of the bank. The resolution reads 
as follows: 

“It is the sense of the Board of Trustees 
of this Corporation that no actual credit 
transaction with the Soviet Government 
shall be undertaken unless and until that 
government shall submit to the President 
of the United States an acceptable agree- 
ment respecting the payment of the Russian 
indebtedness to the Government of the 
United States and its nationals.” 

The adoption of this resolution was re- 
vealed in the course of a debate on the 
Johnson Bill in the House of Representa- 
tives on April 4th. The Johnson Bill pro- 
hibits the making of loans to foreign gov- 
ernments which are in default of their 
debts to the United States. But it exempts 
corporations controlled by the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. In other words the Export Im- 
port Bank, being a government corpora- 
tion, is not enjoined from financing trade 
with any country even if such country has 
defaulted in the payment of its debt. to 
the U. S. Government. 


Not one of the enemies of the U.S. 
S.R. has ever dared to charge the 
Soviet Government with default in 
the payment of any of its debts. Of 
course it is well known that no loans were 
made by the U. S. Government to the 
Soviet Government. But the enemies of the 
Soviet Union want the Soviet Government 
to pay the loan of $187,000,000 made to 
the Kerensky Government. Here is what 
an enemy of the Soviet Union, Congress- 
man L. McFadden of Pennsylvania, had to 
say about this loan in the course of his 
speech in Congress: 


“I am frank to say to you that the ex- 
amination which I and other members of 
that committee made indicated that very 
little of the 187 million dollars went to 
Russia. It went to pay the contracts which 
the Russian fiscal agent in Russia had 
made with business concerns in this coun- 
try for munitions, and the bulk of the 
money was used for the purpose of paying 
these munitions contracts which the fiscal 
agent had placed here. Then the goods 


did not go to Russia, and were resold and 
manipulated by Mr. Bakhmetiev, Keren- 
sky’s agent, and Mr. Serge Ughet, the 
liquidating agent; and what became of the 
money? When we started to investigate 
it there was over 60 million dollars in de- 
posit with the National City Bank of New 
York, and when we completed our exam- 
ination, in about two weeks time funds had 
been drawn down to one million dollars. 
And mind you, the state department and 
treasury department referred Congress to 
Mr. Bakhmetiev for information as to 
where these funds went.” 

It is well known that these munitions 
as well as the funds were used to support 
Kolchak and the other reactionary forces 
in their wars against the Soviet Govern- 
ment. Yet the enemies of the Soviet Union 
demand that this money be repaid by the 
Soviet Government! The Soviet workers 
are asked to pay for the munitions used to 
slaughter their fellow workers in 1918 to 
1921! 

Five months have passed since the of- 
ficial recognition of the Soviet Government 
by the Government of the United States. 


The workers and farmers of this coun- 
try who hailed recognition because of their 
sympathy and solidarity with the workers’ 
and farmers’ government of the Soviet 
Union, feel today as they did then that 
normal trade relations must follow normal 
diplomatic relations. 

The very fact that the Export Import 
Bank was established early in February 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
for the special purpose of financing trade 
with the Soviet Union is evidence that the 
Administration at that time planned to 
develop trade with the Soviet Union. 

How then can we explain the adoption 
of the resolution by the Board of Trustees 
of the Export Import Bank, which consists 
of high administration officials from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the 
Treasury Department, the State Depart- 
ment, etc.? 

It is obvious that such a resolution could 
not have been passed without the consent 
of President Roosevelt. 

It is obvious also that the enemies of 
the Soviet Union were not stopped by 
recognition but on the contrary redoubled 
their efforts and finally succeeded in their 
purpose of nullifying the effect of recogni- 
tion in so far as trade is concerned. 

No friend of the Soviet Union can per- 
mit this action hostile to the Soviet Union 
as well as to the workers and farmers of 
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the United States to remain unchallenged. 

We know that the sentiment of the over- 
whelming majority of the population of 
the United States is in favor of the de- 
velopment of normal trade with the Soviet 
Union, which will be of mutual benefit to 
both countries. We therefore appeal to 
all friends of the Soviet Union, to all 
workers and farmers, intellectuals, profes- 
sionals, to protest against the resolution 
adopted by the Board of Trustees of the 
Export Import Bank. 


Send telegrams, letters, post cards, 
to the President of the United States, 
to the Export Import Bank, to the 
Senator and Congressman from your 
district demanding the rescinding of 
this resolution. We appeal to all trade 
unions, and all other organizations to 
adopt resolutions demanding the im- 
mediate extension of normal credit 
facilities to the Soviet Government. 





Have This Resolution Passed By 
Your Organization Immediately 


WHEREAS, (1) over five months have passed 
since the United States Government recognized 
the Soviet Government, and 


(2) The Board of Trustees of the Export Im- 
port Bank which was created especially for 
financing trade between the United States and 
the Soviet Union passed a resolution in effect 
nullifying the purpose of this bank, and 


(3) The Soviet Government has not defaulted on 
a single penny of its obligations, and 


(4) The sentiment of the American workers and 
farmers which was such a powerful factor in 
causing recognition, is in favor of the develop- 
ment of normal trade between the two coun- 
tries, and 


(5) It is in our interest and in the interests of 
the working masses everywhere that the work- 
ers and farmers of the Soviet Union shall not 
be hindered in any way in the further develop- 
ment of their Socialist system, 


NOW, therefore, we members of............-- 


eee tere eee eeeee eee eee eee Heese eeeeeeeeeeree 


eee eee eee eee eee eee sees testes eeseeeeeeeeee 


(Name of organization and city) 


protest against the resolution and we demand 
that it be rescinded immediately. 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, and the National office of the 
Friends of the Soviet Union, Room 234, 80 
East 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 


SIGNED 


eee weer reese eeeeeeeseseseeeeeseeeeeeeee 


eee eee eer eee eee eeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


(Secretary) 


(American Federation of Labor organizations 
should send one copy to the President of the 
A. F. of L.) 
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N April 13th, the last of the 109 mem- 
bers of the Chelyuskin expedition 
were rescued by a Soviet airplane, thus 
ending one of the most thrilling exploits 
in the annals of Arctic exploration. Only 
one of the crew was lost. Stalin, Molotov, 
Voroshilov and Kuibyshev, sent Otto 
Schmidt the following telegram: 
“Greetings and hearty congratulations 
to the valiant Chelyuskiners who cour- 
ageously struggled against stern nature in 
the Arctic and steadfastly bore all the 
rigors of the North for two months. In 
accordance with the request of the Central 
Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R., the 
Order of the Red Star is conferred on all 
Chelyuskiners. A monument will be erect- 
ed in Moscow in commemoration of your 
exploits, and all will receive a bonus 
amounting to a half year’s salary.” 
Professor Schmidt, chief of the historic 
expedition, one of the last taken off the ice 
floe, was carried to a hospital by airplane, 
suffering with pneumonia. An American 
mechanic, William Lavery, accompanied 
Pilot Slepnev, who flew from Nome to res- 
cue Schmidt. Ushakov, Slepnev and Lev- 
anvski went to Nome by way of New 


Heroic Reseue of the Chelyuskiners 


York to reach the marooned crew, while 
other aviators flew from Siberia. When the 
Italia was wrecked in the Arctic, the Soviet 
Government sent icebreakers and airplanes 
to rescue Nobile and his party. But what 
did the U. S. Government do to help rescue 
the crew of the Chelyuskin? Nothing, 
although American airplanes in Alaska 
were only a few hours distaut. Ushakov 
and the seven aviators who risked their 
lives to save the Chelyuskin crew, flying 
under the most difficult conditions pos- 
sible, were awarded the Order of Lenin 
and given a bonus of one year’s salary. 
They have written a glorious chapter in 
the history of aviation and of Arctic con- 
quest, proving not only what a splendid 
air fleet the Soviet Union has built, and 
what brilliant pilots have been trained, but 
also what Bolshevik courage and organ- 
ization means. 





The Stalingrad Tractor Plant has 
produced its 100,000th tractor. More 
tractors for Soviet fields to increase pro- 
duction, while in the U. S. crops are being 
destroyed. 


Left to right: |lvan Mopusov, assistant chief of the S. S. Chelyuskin expedition; 
the wife and baby of M. Buyko, the commandant at the Wrangel Island scientific 
station, the first to be rescued; and the famous Arctic explorer, George Ushakov. 
In the background is the Chelyuskin just before she sank, crushed between ice 


floes, on February 13. 


The crew is taking off supplies. 


Photos by Troyanovsky, 


nephew of the Soviet Ambassador to the United States. 
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E. M. Abalakov, leader of an expedition to the 

Pamir Mountains in Central Asia, sent by the 

Soviet Academy of Science. Rich new veins of 
gold and silver were discovered. 


How the TIMES headline writer 
makes Soviet news “fit to print.” 


PERFECT example of capitalist jour- 
nalism is given in the New York 
Times of April 15. The headline reads: 
“RUSSIA AND ITALY SLASH PAY- 
ROLLS IN ECONOMY WAVE.” .. . The 
story from Moscow by Harold Denny, who 
has taken the place of Walter Duranty as 
Moscow correspondent of the Times, con- 
tradicts the headline. It states that the 
Council of People’s Commissars calls for 
a reduction, not of wages, but of admin- 
istrative expenses. This is to be effected 
by making bureaucrats and chair-warmers 
go to work, not by “slashing payrolls.” 

The idea is to rid Soviet administration 
of useless functionaries who interfere with 
the progress of industry and agriculture by 
their red tape, a purging of all organiza- 
tions of those who are inefficient and 
bureaucratic-and. who add to the overhead 
expenses. Stalin denounced “the incor- 
rigible bureaucrats and office rats” and de- 
manded the reduction of staffs by getting 
rid of “window dressers and idle chat- 
terers.” Thus an economy of from 10 to 
15 per cent will be made, the money saved 
to be put into socialist construction. Those 
removed from office-staffs will of course be 
given jobs in the factories and farms. 
There will be no pay cuts—on the contrary 
wages are steadily rising. 

In Italy, on the other hand, the alarming 
deficit in the budget, threatening the Fas- 
cist state with bankruptcy, causes Musso- 
lini to order an actual pay cut for all state 
employees, from 6 to 20 per cent, plus an 
increase in taxes. Wages of industrial 
workers in Italy are already the lowest in 
Europe. Thus does the capitalist press dis- 
tort the facts and deliberately confuse its 
readers. 











MOTORSHIP 


KIM 


First Soviet Ship 
im 17 Years 
Comes to New York 


By GERTRUDE HUTCHINSON 


UTWARDLY, she looked like any 
other freighter. At first glance it 
was hard to tell why thousands of New 
Yorkers came to see her and seemed reluc- 
tant to go. People swarmed all over ‘the 
ship, poked pillows and mattresses, oo’ed 
over the showers, and ah’ed over the laun- 
dry; kept wringing the hands of the crew, 
as if.to assure themselves that they were 
real. They were all over the place, dash- 
ing in and out of cabins, lolling in the rec- 
reation and dining room, climbing up and 
down the stairs, asking thousands of ques- 
tions. 


Discipline on Board a Soviet Ship 


We finally unscrambled ourselves from 
the enthusiastic sightseers and got down to 
the job of seeing how life on a Soviet ship 
differed from others. We talked with 
Nikolai Andreyev, the 26-year-old secre- 
tary of the trade union. Yes, they were 
all members of the Transport Workers 
Union, from the captain to the stew- 
ardesses. The secretary explained that he 
was elected by the crew to serve for one 
year and was subject to recall at the option 
of the crew. That in addition to the job 
of planning the day’s work with the cap- 
tain, the trade union committee had its cul- 
tural work. All members of the crew are 
studying various technical problems relat- 






ing to navigation; there are classes in 
politics, economics, foreign languages. 

All disciplinary questions are taken up 
by the trade union. The name of any of- 
fender who has broken discipline is post- 
ed on the bulletin board or wall news- 
paper. Suggestions for improving the 
quality of the work are taken up with the 
captain, who may reject the proposals. In 
case of any dispute with the captain or any 
criticisms of him, the matter is deferred 
for settlement until arrival in the home 
port, Leningrad. 


Wages Have Doubled 


Andreyev stated that wages had doubled 
since 1925, and that bonuses are awarded 
for overfulfillment of their plan and for 
speedy handling of the cargo; sometimes 
such bonuses equal their monthly wages. 
The entire crew belong to the “Osoviak- 
him” (Society for Chemical and Air De- 
fense) and they have target practice on 
deck at sea. They all actively support the 
work of the International Red Aid 
(1.L.D.) and the entire crew contributed a 
day’s wages for aid of Austrian victims of 
Fascism. 

Andreyev in answer to our question said 
that when on duty absolute discipline is 
maintained. Off duty they all mingle to- 
gether—there are no social distinctions on 
board the ship. The crew works 4 hours 
on and 8 off; in port, 7 hours straight. 

We picked out a cabin at random to talk 
with the secretary of the ship’s committee. 
The occupant of the cabin came in. Six 
footed, Vladimir Stulov, able-bodied sea- 
man, stared at me when I asked how he 
felt about working on the ship. “We work 
for ourselves, that’s how I feel about life 
on board our ship!” and blushed at the 
burst of energy with which he delivered 
that. I asked his age. He replied in En- 
glish, “twenty-two” and burst into laughter 
at his accomplishment. Stulov helped 
build the KIM in Leningrad and felt right 
proud to be sailing on her. He punched 
his pillow into shape and asked to be ex- 


cused—he was going ashore. I took the 
opportunity to examine his cabin. Two 
Pavel Chilingari, Alexei 


Kantor and George Ba- 
kum, boatswain, engineer 
and*seaman of the Mo- 
torship KIM. The wall 
newspaper is _ shown. 


Photo Leo Seltzer, Film 
and Photo League. 


wooden bunks (at opposite ends of the 
cabin), with neatly folded, woven bed- 
spreads; linen sheets and pillow slips; a 
reading light over the head of each bunk; 
a desk with a reading lamp, a clothes 
closet for his shore clothes; and in the cor- 
ridors are cupboards for work clothes, all 
furnished by the ship. 

“Certainly a comfortable room,” I re- 
marked. “Lady,” commented an American 
seaman who was standing in the doorway 
of the cabin, “this beats anything I ever 
saw on an American ship—so help me! 
Sign me on!” Half of the visitors on 
board expressed a wish that they could be- 
come Soviet seamen and go along when 
the KIM sailed from New York. 

The crew’s quarters are amidship on the 
main deck, instead of the forecastle, which 
makes the KIM unique among freighters; 
two men to a cabin with honest-to-goodness 
sheets and pillow slips; a work desk; 
showers and a laundry; it seemed that 
nothing was omitted which. would be con- 
ducive to making sailors feel like free 
human beings and not some lower order 
of animal life. 


Pavel Chilingari, the bo’s’n, is an old 
salt at 37. He served his apprenticeship 
on ships under the Tsar. Life sure was 
different on a Soviet ship. He started off 
when he was 12. Everything he learned 
came hard—if he made mistakes, he was 
beaten for it. No one taught him how to 
do things; and that’s how they all learned. 
No wonder, he remarked, that they all be- 
came revolutionists. When the White 
forces attempted to seize their ship, the 
men struck solidly, for they knew what the 
revolution meant for their future lives. 
Chilingari was proud of the KIM, and in 
answer to my questions about discipline, 
said that they had better discipline on their 
ship than any capitalist ship afloat, be- 
cause theirs was a conscious discipline— 
they aren’t beaten into maintaining order. 


Soviet workers are 
not only permitted, 
but encouraged, to 
cultivate their own 
private vegetable 
gardens. A deci- 
sion of the Soviet 
Central Trade 
Union Council re- 
cently instructed 
all local trade union 
officials to see to 
it that plenty of 
land was set aside 
for this purpose, 
near every large 
factory or city. 
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The Wall Newspaper 
It was difficult getting hold of the 


stewardesses—they were in the midst of 
getting things ready for supper. So after 
watching them spread the tables for the 
crew's supper—with linen table cloths, the 
usual potted plant, fresh cucumbers and 
tomatoes, fruit, cake, etc., we read the wall 
newspaper. 

Seeing the wall newspaper was the con- 
vincing touch to my realization that all the 
healthy customs one finds in life in the 
Soviet Union are extended to life aboard 
a Soviet ship. Here was a crack at the 
bo’s’n asking why it took two days for the 
paint to dry in the bathroom; a bit of self- 
criticism in the form of poetry from the 
helper in the steward’s department answer- 
ing the charge that he was trying to start 
a “chicken collective” on the ship by serv- 
ing chicken too often on the menu. (Did 
any seaman on an American ship ever com- 
plain of getting too much chicken?) A re- 
port of the series of lectures on zoology 
and on the 17th Party Congress; a note 
from the ship’s doctor on the importance 
of personal hygiene; someone wanted to 
know if the crew couldn’t put its ingenuity 
working to prevent the potatoes from spoil- 
ing; jokes and wisecracks, poetry and 
prose, all creating a real feeling of com- 
radeship. 


Stewardess Raps Reporters 


Anna Romamenko, twenty-three, blond 
and buxom, was annoyed. She vigorously 
dried the dishes and told us all about it. 
It seems that a reporter from the World- 
Telegram came and asked a lot of stupid 
questions—about how she liked American 
men, why there were women aboard ship, 
about her relations with the men of the 
crew, and other such nonsense. She didn’t 
like them. Stewardess Romanenko con- 
tinued: “I am a worker and in the Soviet 
Union women have the right to work in 
any industry they want to. There‘ are 
many women working on board Soviet 
ships.” : 

In reply to how she liked her work, she 
brightened up and_ enthusiastically re- 
marked, “Very much, because it gives me 
an opportunity to travel and see things.” 
She belongs to the Transport Workers 
Union and is studying mechanics through 
correspondence courses. The crew helps 
her in her studies and in general are help- 
ful and treat her like one of the them. 

We took a last look around and started 
for the deck and ran into more visitors, to 
which there seemed to be no end. By that 
time I felt a bit more tolerant of the visi- 
tors flocking on board, realizing that they 
came to assure themselves that the hammer 
and sickle floating from a ship was more 
than an abstract symbol of ownership by 
the workers’ government. 





May Day on Red Square 


SOVIET WORKERS WHO BUILD SOCIALISM ARE 
READY TO DEFEND IT 


By DR. ALCAN HIRSCH 


WATCHED the Red Army parade 

through Moscow’s Red Square on sev- 
eral of their great national holidays, such 
as May Day and November 7th, the anni- 
versary of the Revolution. I watched 
Voroshilov, Commissar for War, on horse- 
back before the massed cohorts administer- 
ing the oath of allegiance to the Revolu- 
tion. I listened to the incomparable 
strains of a great band of 1,000 musicians 
facing Lenin’s Mausoleum playing the 
“International”; I saw dozens of armored 
tanks of various sizes, many of them 
amphibian, bump through the square at 
forty miles an hour and better; I watched 
more than 400 airplanes, from large 
bombers to fast pursuit planes, zoom over- 
head in perfect squadron formation. Close 
by, Stalin, Molotov, Kaganovich, Kalinin, 
Ordjonikidze and other Soviet leaders re- 
viewed the great parade from the parapet 
on top of Lenin’s Tomb. Beside me in the 
tribune reserved for diplomats and news- 


paper correspondents the Japanese and 
Polish attachés also watched. 

But the thing that impressed me most 
was not all this great display of modern 
military power—no—it was something 
bigger than that. It was the Leather- 
Coats. Thousands upon thousands marched 
along in straight-lined, perfect step, show- 
ing clearly the results of discipline and 
training. They were factory workers who 
were organized from the various plants 
for the defense of these plants. In civilian 
clothes, except for the characteristic 
leather-coats and caps, all carrying guns 
slung on their shoulders in hunter style, 
they gave me a feeling of absolute im- 
pregnability. In addition, thousands of 
sports enthusiasts, wearing the badge 
showing that they are “Ready for Labor 
and Defense.” Even if all the front lines 
were to crumble one felt that with this kind 
of organization in the great plants back 


home, Soviet Russia is indeed unconquer- 
able. 


The proletariat is armed in the U. S. S. R. They will permit no force on earth 


to take their factories, their homes, their land, away from them. 


Above, armed 


workers from the Stalin (AMO) Auto Plant in Moscow; below, sportsmen of Moscow, 
100,000 of them, took part in the last May Day celebration, carrying rifles which 
they know how to use, if necessary, against invading imperialist armies. 








HROUGHOUT the centuries, the most 
Gf Ipnamesr robbers have always lived in 
palaces. The sweat and blood. of the 
masses have always cemented the stones of 
plunder for their walls, and the hands of 
thousands of hunger-driven women have 
woven the rugs and tapestries for the com- 
fort of the masters and mistresses in the 
great houses of splendor. And always, 
throughout the centuries, close to the pal- 
aces have been the temples. Remember 
the temples at Karnac, St. Mark’s at Ven- 
ice, St. Peter’s at Rome, The Taj Mahal, in 
India, the golden domes along the Neva 
and the Rockefeller Church in New York. 
And in London, Buckingham Palace with 
Westminster Abbey. 


The Emir of Bokhara was a holy man. 
His city was a shrine for all true believers. 
His best friends were the mullahs 
(priesis). His town palace, a walled cita- 
del, rose high on an eminence above the 
city. The only thing the Emir allowed to 
rise higher was the tall tower beside 
Allah’s official mosque of Mejid-halyan. 
But this tower had much more than a re- 
ligious meaning. Not only here did the 
muezzins call to prayer, but from it, the 
Emir threw his enemies to death on the 
stones beneath. O, most high and holy 
tower of Bokhara! Religion and power! 
Power and death! 

In front of the Emir’s palace was a 
bazaar, and in the street leading to his 
chief mosque, there was buying and bar- 
gaining. The Emir collected taxes from 
the traders and tribute from the mullahs. 
A dealer in both goods and holiness, the 
Emir. He lived well. He loved Allah. 
And he put fifty million gold rubles in an 
English bank. 


He had more than a hundred wives, off 
and on, did the Emir Alim-Khan of Bok- 


PALACES 


AND POWER 





Former palace of the Emir of Bokhara and a new Soviet factory there. 


hara, but only four of them were official 
wives, permitted by the Koran. At his 
palace in the country outside the walls of 
the city, he kept a permanent harem of 
veiled girls. This harem was being con- 
stantly replenished with lovely young 
maidens. The women he tired of were 
given as presents to his court officials and 
military officers. When the Emir fled to 
Afghanistan, he left his women, taking in- 
stead boys and gold and jewels. 

Last summer, at the Emir’s former estate 
in the country, I saw the women’s quarters 
in which his many wives once lived. They 
were some distance removed from the pal- 
ace proper, behind double doors and thick 


walls of their own. A series of rooms 











Building the Tashkent grain ele- 
vator, the largest in the S.U. 


Annan - Mured - Murbin, shock 
brigader of the Kolhoz 
“‘Bolshevik,’’ awarded 
a cow as a prize for 

his work. 


around a small courtyard, the walls and 
the narrowness shutting out the breeze, 
making them stifling hot in summer. The 
women were always shut up—except when 
called to the Emir’s bed-chamber. Or 
when, on occasion, he might allow them to 
bathe in the great square pool behind his 
summer house. Then he would sit on a 
screened balcony and gaze down upon the 
beauty of a hundred wives in the water. 
The Emir’s official palace is a huge and 
ornate building around a court where a 
fountain once played. Inside, each room 
was decorated by a noted Eastern artist. 
But only one room is really beautiful. 
That is the reception hall. It is done en- 
tirely of mirrors and white plaster. There 
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IN BOKHARA 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


is a great silver chandelier hanging in the 
centre. When this was lighted, so the pres- 
ent caretaker said, the room blazed with 
such light that, through the long French 
windows, its reflection could be seen on 
the night sky for miles around. 

Here in this room, the Emir received 
only the most distinguished guests. All 
others would stand in the courtyard and 
address him through the tall windows. 
Such careful differentiation was not due 
entirely to a sense of dignity. It was due 
to fear also. The Emir had a thousand 
enemies—so it was better that people stood 
in the courtyard outside. 

As to the peasants and common folk, 
the Emir never received them within the 
walls of the palace. Sometimes on the 
road to Bokhara, he would allow them to 
bow their heads in the dust and present 
him with a petition. But during the last 
years of his reign, these petitions became 
so numerous, and the demands of the peo- 
ple so insistent for tax reduction and 
bread, that the Emir could not sleep com- 
fortably in his brass bed in the palace. 
So he applied measures of cruel repression 
to the populace. Prison, beatings, intimi- 
dation and death. 

In those days, one ruble out of every six 
had to be given to the Emir as taxes. From 
the peasants the officials took two-thirds of 
their crops, leaving scarcely enough to eat. 
(These officials received no salary, only a 
commission on what they collected, so their 
greed knew no bounds.) Young wives 
then cost six thousand rubles—no poor 
man could buy one. Rooms in the med- 
ress, where a man had to go for religious 
training if he wanted to rise in the world, 
were sold for fabulous prices. Cotton, 
wool, caracul, cocoons, tea, went to the 
markets of Europe and Tsarist Russia en- 
riching the Emir’s court but leaving the 
masses hungry. 

Life was too hard. Revolt came in Cen- 
tral Asia, as in Russia. Then Kerensky 
told the Emir to make a few reforms, so a 
ministry of mullahs and merchants was 
created. But soon the masses learned that 
this meant nothing for them. In Bokhara 
they demonstrated against the reformed 
government. Troops and mullahs attacked 
the people. Many of the rebels were ar- 
rested, sent to prison, given seventy-five 
strokes on the back. Some died. (Haji 
Mir-baba, who lived to tell the tale, showed 
me a picture of himself in the Emir’s jail 
with striped wounds of the whip across his 
back. ) 


This did not stop the revolutionaries. 


The struggle went on. The young Bok- 
harians sent a committee to Tashkent. 
They returned with comrades from Baku 
and Samara. From Kazan, they sent an 
ultimatum to the Emir. The Emir request- 
ed that a committee come to see him. 
Twelve comrades went. They were killed. 

In Bokhara, armed.revolt broke out. It 
was crushed. The Emir killed three thou- 
sand persons. Tortured and _ burned 
others. Rewards were offered for each 
head of a revolutionist. The Emir still 
slept in his brass bed in the country palace 
—but not for long. 

Faizula Khodjaiev (now President of 
the Council of People’s Commissars of 
Uzbekistan) and two others were selected 
to seek advice of Lenin at Moscow. Cap- 
tured by the White Army at Samara, they 
were sentenced to death, but escaped. In 
March, 1920, a well-planned attack on the 
Emir began. He was forced to flee to 
Afghanistan. In 1924 the workers and 
peasants organized the People’s Republic 
of Bokhara and asked to join the Soviet 
Union. In 1925 the First Soviet Congress 
of Uzbekistan was held. Now the brass 
bed of the Emir still stands in the summer 
palace, but his wives are free from the 
harem, he is gone, and his whole estate 
has become a rest home for the collective 
farmers. Peasants sleep where they could 
not enter before, and women stroll un- 
veiled beneath the grape arbors where once 
they walked only in paranjas (horsehair 
veils) guarded by eunuchs. 

In the Emir’s castle high on a fortified 
mound overlooking the city of Bokhara, 
the sons and daughters of poor peasants 
and workers are studying. Only the 
Arabic script of the Koran had the sanc- 
tion of Allah, the priests said, in the old 
days. Now, young people learn the new 
latinized Uzbek alphabet, and the Emir’s 
citadel is a dormitory for school boys. 

The great mosques of the once holy 
Bokhara are nearly empty of worshippers. 
The many towers where the muezzins 
called to prayer are play-places for chil- 
dren. The twisted turbans that once had 
a religious significance no longer mean 
anything, and pilgrimages to Mecca are no 
more. 

Great changes have come in ten years of 
socialist rule in Soviet Asia. Yesterday, 
the inaccessible Emir and his walled pal- 
aces. Today... 

Well, today I am invited to dinner in the 
Emir’s former palace with Kurbanov, a 
former herd-boy, who is now the chairman 
of the City Soviet of Bokhara. 






















































Marynbaev Ashurboy, president of the collect- 
ive farm ‘’Utkun’’ near Bokhara. 


An old Uzbek, once a muliah, now a radio 
singer of folk songs. A. Tadjaiev, Uzbek, 
secretary of the Council of Nationalities. 





Tashlanova and Izmaylova, chairmen of 
Uzbek Kolhozes. 


May Day in Bokhara. Collective farmers in 
native costume. 
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Under the Sign of the Swastika 





ee CCORDING to the London Times of 

March 29, 1919, of the 20 or 30 
commissaries or leaders who provide the 
central machinery of the communist move- 
ment in Russia, not less than 75 per cent 
are Jews and among the minor officials 
their number is legion.” (From a recent 
bulletin by the Silver Shirts in Los 
Angeles.) 

Among these “Jewish” leaders the Sil- 
ver Shirts include Lenin, Stalin, Kalinin 
and others who are not Jewish but Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians, Georgians, etc. 

“The benefits under the Bolshevist re- 
gime have all been reaped by the Jews.” 
We wonder what the other 149 nationali- 
ties in the Soviet Union have to say on 
this score; maybe the benighted S.S.’s 
(Silver Shirts with Swinish Snouts) don’t 
know there are 150 different nationalities 
in the U.S.S.R. 

The bulletin from which we quote is one 
long series of ignorant, senseless ravings, 
in line with the entire flock of literature 
put out by an organization whose racke- 
teering nature must become obvious to 
anyone with an iota of knowledge of what 
is going on in the world. In all this bul- 
letin the following quotation is the only 
one with any basis in fact, but such is the 
colossal stupidity and ignorance of the 
S.S.’s, that they attempt to present it as 
something quite bad. “Anti-Semitism is 
now classed as counter-revolutionary and 
is punishable by death.” It is true that 
Soviet laws forbid anti-Semitism or any 
sort of discrimination against any nation- 
ality but the punishment is, for the first 
offense, reprimand; for the second, a small 
fine; for the third, imprisonment. There 
is no racial persecution in the Soviet 
Union, all races have equal political, eco- 
nomic and social rights. 


William Dudley Pelley, the would-be 


By LEON RUTMAN 


Hitler of America, is a mere puppet in the 
hands of the directors of Nazi propaganda 
in the U.S. who pull all the strings and 
furnish the funds necessary for an ex- 
tensive fascist campaign in ,this country. 

The membership of the S.S.’s is largely 
drawn from groups organized by K.G.W. 
(Ernst) Ludecke, American correspondent 
for the Nazi Voelkische Beobachter, at 
various points in the U.S.A. 

Another source for members for the 
S.S.’s is from groups organized by Hans 
Weidemann, whose ostensible mission in 
this country was to represent the Hitler 
Government at the Chicago World’s Fair. 
These groups work in close alliance with 
Russian and Ukrainian White Guard 
organizations; with the Order of ’76; Sons 
and Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion; American Coalition of Patriotic Civic 
and Fraternal Societies; National Civic 
Federation, headed by the notorious Ralph 
Easley; the Ku Klux Klan, Khaki Shirts, 
etc., etc.—all reactionary, anti-Soviet 
organizations; spreading lies about the 
U.S.S.R. in preparation for intervention. 


What is the program of action of the 
Nazi-organized, Nazi-financed and Nazi- 
directed Silver Shirts and their recently 
formed “Storm Troops,” the “Silver Rang- 
ers,” whose emblem is the swastika grafted 
on the American eagle? Let us quote 
Liberation: 

“One of the cardinal points of Silver 
Shirt diplomacy is to be the immediate 
repudiation of Jewish-Russian recognition” 

. “we shall aid with all means in our 
power the restoration of the legitimate 
Russian monarchy, the liberation of the 
pure-bred Russian people from their pres- 
ent autocracy of Jewish slaughterers . . .” 
... “we will approach Japan with a knowl- 
edge born sympathetically of Nippon’s 
problems”... 


Such wild anti-Soviet ranting fills the 
poisonous pages of Liberation. It is the 
same old clique again. Capitalist war- 
mongers, imperialist adventurers, White 
Guard bandits, fascist murderers, the same 
motely crew of international reaction, the 
same black forces found in every anti- 
Soviet alignment, no matter what label it 
adopts for its purpose. 

Low, ignorant, cheap anti-Semitic pro- 
paganda is used in an attempt to pull the 
wool over the eyes of the American peo- 
ple, in order to play upon the racial, 
national and religious prejudices of the 
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The Battle of Olive Branches. Franco-British 
exchange of ‘‘disarmament’’ notes at Geneva. 
By Vasiliev. 
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French fascism in search of a stoolpigeon and 
provocateur. ‘’Wanted at once, a new Van 
Der Lubbe.”’ By Efimov. 




















The Berlin exhibition of Nazi freaks— 
“‘Facistus Normalis.’’ 
‘Please don’t handle.” By Deni. 
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more backward elements. It is hoped by 
the S.S.’s to thus counteract the tremen- 
dous interest in the progress of socialist 
construction in the Soviet Union felt by 
people in every section of the U.S. 
Under the barrage of lies, ignorance and 
stupidity of which the S.S.’s anti-Jewish, 
anti-Soviet propaganda is composed, the 


‘y ground is being prepared for the accep- 


tance by the people here of an alignment 
of the U.S.A. with Germany and Japan for 
an attack on the Soviet Union. 

The Silver Shirts demand the disrup- 
tion of normal diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and Soviet Russia. 
They tell the American people that the 
Soviet Government is responsible for the 
activities of the Communist Party in the 
U.S.A., and that therefore it has violated 
the agreement made between Litvinov and 
Roosevelt. 

Ralph Easley, head of the super-patri- 
otic National Civic Federation, has had a 
series of articles in the Hearst papers 
lumping together the Soviet Government, 
the Comintern, the Friends of the Soviet 
Union and the Communist Party of the 
U.S.A. and attacking them all. These or- 
ganizations are all separate and distinct 
organizations and the Soviet Government 
does not control and is not responsible 
for the activities of either the C.P.U.S.A. 
or the F.S.U. Nor is the F.S.U. affiliated 
with the C.P. or any other political party. 
But Easley and the Silver Shirts ignore 
these facts, as they ignore the truth about 
the progress of socialist construction. 

But the worst example of Silver Shirt 
distortion is the following, quoted from 
their propaganda sheet: “The world stands 
on the brink of the greatest war in all his- 
tory. Who is starting these hellish fires? 
The communists and the Russian-Jews 

.” “The NRA was set up by Jews and 
communists...” They go on to say that 
the international Jewish bankers financed 
the Russian Revolution! 

The aspiring Mr. Pelley converts all 
Soviet leaders into Jews and all American 
Jews into sympathizers and supporters of 
Soviet Russia. Mr. Pelley evidently never 
heard of the Jewish Daily Forward; has 


* never made the acquaintance of Mr. Abra- 


ham Cahan and his two Soviet “experts,” 
Mr. Long and Mr. Osherovitch. Even the 
abysmal ignorance and the slender con- 
—-science of a Fascist should revolt at do- 
ing these gentlemen the injustice of calling 
them Soviet sympathizers. 

But even Mr. Pelley must be aware of 
the fact that big Jewish bankers and in- 
dustrialists are practically unmolested in 
Germany; while Jewish workers, profes- 


_ sionals and small businessmen are de- 


prived of all means of livelihood, thou- 
sands of them languishing in Nazi 
dungeons. Jewish bankers finance muni- 
tion plants in France and Czechoslovakia, 


The Moscow Com- 
somols are winning 
laurels for themselves 
for their volunteer 
work on the subway 
during their free 
time. The first sec- 
tion will be com- 
pleted for the No- 
vember 7th celebra- 
tion. 


Over 200,000 are 
employed on_ the 
project, aided by 
80,000 who are in 
the subotniks (vol- 
untary labor brig- 
ades). 


which supply ammunition to the fascist 


governments of Germany and Austria, to 
be used against Jewish workers. Many 
Jewish firms in the U.S. are still import- 
ing German goods. Business is business. 

The Silver Shirt racketeers must be un- 
ceasingly exposed as enemies of the Soviet 
Union; they must be fought by all who 
are opposed to race prejudice and dis- 
crimination and who uphold the policy of 
the Soviet Union for the right of the 150 
nationalities there to build a_ socialist 
society. 








Such an organization as the moronic 
Silver Shirts and their brain-storm maga- 
zine, Liberation, could never see the light 
of day in the Soviet Union, and people 
such as Pelley would be regarded as men- 
tally unbalanced and confined to psycho- 
pathic wards. 





Help build our circulation and thus 
make new friends for the land of 
peaceful Socialist Construction. 














Dear Friend: 


A Letter to You 


INCE the National Convention of the Friends of the Soviet Union 
our organization has made definite improvement—but not nearly 
enough. Our magazine has increased its circulation by 1,000—this 

is insufficient, considering the opportunities we have. 
We have been crippled by lack of funds to carry out our plans. 





To develop our work, to broaden our efforts more aggressively over a 
wider territory, our National Office needs additional speakers, organ- 
izers and greater facilities. Our magazine needs additional means to 
make various planned improvements and to promote the circulation. 
Particularly we need funds to continue printing a 24-page issue instead - 
of 20 pages. We have calculated that we will require this year a fund ° 
of one thousand dollars for these purposes. 

Are there among our readers and members five who will give 
one hundred dollars each? Are there forty who will contribute ten 
dollars apiece to this fund? Are there two hundred others who will 
give from ten cents to five dollars—whatever they can afford? Are 
there enough readers who consider the work of the F.S.U. of sufficient 
importance to make a personal sacrifice to aid us financially, so that 
we can reach out to a wider circle with the truth about the Soviet Union? 

Several friends in New York have pledged to contribute to this 
fund from five to twenty-five dollars. Thus we have already raised 
one hundred dollars. Will you, friends of the first workers’ republic, 
contribute the remaining nine hundred needed? 

Please give this appeal your earnest consideration. It is impor- 
tant that we broaden the scope of our work. Send your contribution 
today to the National Treasurer, 80 East 11th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Yours for a greater F.S.U. and more widely read S.R.T. 

A, A. Heller, 


National Treasurer. 
























Among the spectators; May Day is a day of joy; more fun than Christmas and 


the Fourth of July combined, in the U.S.A. 












































A theatrical group of the state farm ‘’Gigant’’ making-up for participation in 
the May Day celebration. 


Everybody—young and old, in city and village, take part in celebrating the 


‘ victories of socialist construction. A group of Pioneers on the German col- 
lective farm ‘’Red Army” on the Volga, in the parade. 


Girls in sports costumes watching the May Day parade and waiting their turn 
to demonstrate their readiness to defend Socialism. 
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SEVENTEENTH] 


SOVIET 
MA Y 


By BONCHI FRIEDMAN 


NOTHER successful year! The Soviet toilers 
brushed aside the stones in their path and in 
this seventeenth year of Soviet rule achieved new 
heights in their struggle for Socialism. Never has his- 
tory recorded such fruitful release of creative energy 
of any people in any century. With their capable 
workers’ hands, with the wisdom and guidance in- 
herited from Lenin, the Soviet people have built a 
state in which they can enjoy the fruits of their labor 
in peace and freedom. From the rich oil fields of 
Sakhalin, through the fertile Siberian plains, from 
Moscow to Magnitogorsk, from Kharkov to the bor- 
ders of Afghanistan, from Archangel to Odessa, echc” 
the songs of the emancipated Soviet workers and farm- 
ers. Songs of spring, songs of May, of a victorious 
people. Its youthful millions stand guard to defend 
the Soviet star—so red and glowing. 
On May First the earth will resound to the marching 
feet of hundreds of millions of Soviet people. Chil- 


their glorious achievements. These Soviet workers are 
engaged in a stubborn battle to complete the socialist 
reconstruction of their land. Each victorious assault 
conquers additional millions of cultivated acres to 
yield more bread and fruit and meat, more cotton and 
other raw materials. To the clarion call of its leaders, 
eighteen million trade-unionists respond, to work with 
revolutionary enthusiasm a seven or six hour shift in’, 
their own plants and mines and shops, there where 
nothing is produced for private profit, but for the 
welfare of all who labor. 

On May First, 1934, the Soviet workers joyfully 
celebrate ever-increasing prosperity—industrial pro- 
duction has gone up and up, so rapidly that today they 
are producing, every day, 52,000 tons more coal than 
one year ago; 14,000 tons of oil ahead of last year, 
pig iron output daily is 10,000 tons ahead of a year 
ago, steel production is up 8,000 tons per day. Every 
increased ton of coal, oil, steel, means more goods, a , 
higher standard of living for those who create wealth, « 
not profits for bosses. No wonder the song of vic- 
torious Socialist construction rises high, ringing 
throughout the Soviet land. 


dren and adults will carry their banners, proud of 





















This Soviet spirit prevails in thousands of indus- 
trial plants which are monuments to the creativeness 
of the working class; on the 224,000 collective and 
5,000 Soviet farms tilled with 204,000 tractors. While 
the Soviet population has increased by 16 million 
since 1929, the national income has grown from $13,- 
000,000 to $25,000,000,000. The number of workers 
has risen from 14,500,000 in 1930 to 21,883,000 in 
1933, and their wage fund increased from $6,798,- 
000,000 to $17,140,000,000 which is an increase in 
the average wage for each worker, from $495 in 1930 
to $759 in 1933. (The average wage in the United 
States last year was $640.) The social insurance 
fund has risen from $905,000,000 in 1930 to $3,757,- 
600,000 in 1934. The billions of rubels poured into 
agriculture in order to improve the conditions of the 
peasants have resulted in an absolutely unprecedented 
agrarian revolution, opening up a new life to the 
Soviet collective farmers, a prosperous and cultured 
life, and assuring to industrial workers an abundance 
of food. 

During the coming parade on May First, 170,000,- 
000 Soviet citizens, young and old, will hear their 
leaders speak of this continuous progress, while the 
German workers across the border will read the 
lamentations of the Vossiche Zeitung—“the peasant’s 
food consists today of potatoes and salt.” 

The material victories of the Soviet State, whose 
system shapes its peace policy, resulted in a series of 
successful completion of peace and trade agreements, 
which in turn strengthen the Soviet Union. Britain 
has renewed her trade agreements. France, Italy, 
Poland, and a number of other countries signed non- 
aggression pacts; the Soviet red flag floats over a 
Soviet Embassy in Washington. As Japan continues 
preparations for an attack on the U.S.S.R., the Soviet 
Government has renewed her peace treaties with 
Esthonia, Lithuania, Latvia, for ten years. The Czech 
Government enters into negotiations for a new trade 
treaty and sends sixty of her technicians to study 
Soviet production. As the Nazis continue their torture 
of 200,000 workers in concentration camps, the Soviet 
Government opens its doors to German and Austrian 
Jews and other refugees from Fascist terror. 

But no friend of the U.S.S.R. must lull himself into 
the belief of complete security of the Soviet Union. 

On this May First the sun will shine on this free 
Soviet land. Songs of victory and hope will sound 
throughout the U.S.S.R. The Red Army men and the 
armed workers will pledge themselves anew to defend 
this land of socialism. But the Soviet Union is sur- 
rounded by a world of capitalists and militarists who 
hate and fear it. Remember the armed forces con- 
trolled by fiends like Hitler and Goebbels and Mus- 
solini, the Japanese militarists with their formidable 
military forces, the decision of the U. S. Government 
to build a base for military planes in Alaska (50 
miles from Soviet Siberia), the treacherous plans of 
Deterding and other British imperialists—they all 
seek to stop the advance of peaceful socialist con- 
struction. In their insatiable greed for profits, they 
want to plunge the world into another war against 
the Soviet workers. Once again these plunderers want 
to paint the plains crimson with the blood of the 
youth of the world. War clouds are dark on the 
Soviet horizon. But we cannot, we must not, permit 
the destruction of the Soviet Union, the hope of suf- 
fering mankind of the rest of the world. 
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The older men know better than the youngsters how hard-won were the firs 

victories of the socialist state; these are veterans of the civil war, when the 

Soviets were threatened by the combined forces of White Guards and British 
American, Japanese, Polish, and French imperialists. 
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Members of the sports-club, ‘“‘Dynamo,” who are 

students of aviation, in the May Day demonstra- 

tion. A Red Army man takes the oath of al- 

legiance on May Day—allegiance, not to king 

and country, not to the interests of a ruling class, 
but allegiance to Socialism. 


Kolhozniki prepare for the parade; a Pioneer dec- 
orates an old peasant with a badge of honor, 
which he won in the sowing campaign. 





SOVIET SCENT 


Udarniks Get Autos—Twenty-five of 
the best shock brigaders of the Stalin Auto 
Plant in Moscow have each been awarded 
a private motor car in recognition of their 
outstanding work. In the course of the 
year, 100 automobiles will be given as 
prizes to shock brigaders. 


* * * 


Soviet Fashion Show—Models of 
evening, as well as simple cotton and wool 
dresses were on display at Moscow’s first 
fashion show organized by the Moscow 
Clothing Trust: The 152 styles shown 
range in price from 28 to 200 rubles. All 
visitors were given pencil and paper for 
written criticisms and suggestions as an 
aid to the clothing trust in planning pro- 
duction. The trust expects to produce over 
a million dresses for the fall season. 


* * * 


Another triumph for the peace 
policy of the Soviet Union was indicated 
by the renewal for ten years of the non- 
aggression pacts with Esthonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. The pacts are an extension of 
the five-year treaties negotiated three and 
a half years ago by the Soviet Union, and 
will extend until 1945. Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs Litvinov, who signed on 
behalf of the Soviet Union, again stressed 
the peace policy of the Soviet Union, 
stating that there was danger of war in 
all parts of the world; that the Soviet 
Union was not interested in agrandizement 
but only wanted peace in which to con- 
tinue with the task of socialist construc- 
tion. He stated that the signing of these 
pacts indicated that there are still States 
whose international policy is peaceful; 
that the policy of the Soviet Government 
is directed towards bringing these States to 


join in safeguarding peace. In conclusion 
he said, “Chauvinism, nationalism and 
racial prejudices are foreign to the Soviet 
State, which does not put its ambition in 
conquest or widening of its territories and 
does not think that a nation’s honor lies in 
educating its people in a spirit of mili- 
tarism and a thirst for blood. Its only 
ambition is the achievement of that aim for 
which it was created, the building up of a 
socialist society. If not interfered with, it 
intends to devote all its energies to this 
work.” 


The area devoted to tea growing in 
Tsarist Russia amounted to only 2,000 
acres. By 1933, this had increased to 85,- 
500 acres. Of this, 68 per cent was on col- 
lective farms and 27 per cent on state 
farms. By 1937 the area sown to tea will 
be trebled to 247,000 acres. Tea and cit- 
rus fruits are the chief sub-tropical plants 
grown in the Soviet Union. Sub-tropical 
agriculture is being greatly developed in 
Georgia, Azerbaidjan and Central Asia. 


* * * 


A special training course in writing 
for workers from factory literary circles 
has been organized by the Central Coun- 
cil of Soviet Trade Unions and the Soviet 
Writer’s Association. These workers who 
have shown special talent as writers will 
receive two months’ leave of absence from 
their work to attend the course during 
which time their full wages will be paid. 
Forty workers are enrolled for the first 
course. The teachers will be well known 
literary historians and writers who will 
give instruction based on their own prac- 


This is the first time in history that a tractor has been used for a hearse. The 
unique funeral of a kolhoz president in Tadjikistan, Central Asia. 








Horse-racing is popular in Soviet cities. An 

All-Union Derby was recently held on the 

Moscow track. This grey stallion trotter is 

the holder of several records—1600 m. in 

2:07; 2400 m. in 3:14 and 3200 m. in 
4:27. 





Harvesting Tea on a Georgian kolhoz. 


tical experience. The results and work of 
the course will be collected and published. 


* * * 


The anti-Soviet propagandists 
who try to cast doubt on accuracy of 
Soviet statistics should read this: Great 
attention has been attracted to the case 
against responsible officials of the Kara- 
bash Copper Works in the Urals, who were 
charged before the highest court in the 
Soviet Union with misleading the Govern- 
ment and public opinion by giving false 
information about copper production. The 
crime of the accused officials was that they 
had counted useless stone as ore, in order 
to create the impression that they had ful- 
filled their plan of work. The chief of- 
fenders were sentenced to five years im- 
prisonment. The case, which was tried in 
Karabash, is an exhibition case, by the 
Government, in order that the public might 
know how severely the government is de- 
termined to punish deceptions of this kind. 


* * * 


U.S.S.R. Industrial Production 15 
Per Cent of World—tThe International 
Labor Office of the League of Nations re- 
ports that the U.S.S.R. with 8 per cent of 
the world’s population, produced, in 1932, 
nearly 15 per cent of the industrial goods 
of the world. 











NOTHER vile Soviet plot has been exposed! Dr. 
William Wirt “reveals” that Lawrence Todd, cor- 
respondent in Washington of TASS, the Soviet news 
agency, was the one who said that “Roosevelt is the 
Kerensky of the American Revolution and Tugwell, 
Brain Truster, will be the Stalin.” The NRA, he says, 
is the American Piatiletka, or Five-Year Plan. The 
Soviet Government is the instigator of the New Deal. 
It is all a plot to overthrow the United States Govern- 
ment and usher in Sovietism gradually. 

Todd denies having made any such statement. We 
don’t know who it was that did, but if Dr. Wirt had 
any sense of humor he would have known that he was 
being kidded. The spoofing took place at a cocktail 
party. Perhaps the learned professor had a drink too 
many and doesn’t remember who said what. But any- 
way, a solemn Congressional Committee investigated 
and millions of people now believe that a new “Red 
plot” has been unearthed, that the Brain Trust consists 
of Moscow agents. Incredible that any intelligent per- 
son could take this nonsense seriously, but they do. 
They may even blame the failure of the NRA upon 
the Soviets! 

But the most cursory examination of the NRA and 
New Deal reveals immediately that it is not an adap- 
tation to America of the idea of Soviet planning, but 
rather an adaptation of Fascism. Its purposes and its 
results are the opposite of socialist planning. It does 
not lead to Socialism but to Fascism. It is not in- 
tended to benefit the workers, but to save capitalism 
from collapse, to increase the profits of the big mo- 
nopolies, the finance capitalists. According to figures 
given in the New York Post, production has increased 
20 per cent, 20 times as many corporations are paying 
dividends, food costs have gone up 21 per cent, cloth- 
ing and furnishings 27.5 per cent, and wages have in- 
creased only 7.5 per cent. In other words, the cost of 
living has gone up very much faster than wages, and 
the purchasing power of the masses has not been in- 
creased by one year of the NRA. But profits have 
enormously increased for the largest corporations and 
particularly for munition makers. Is this socialistic? 
Certainly not. 








Maxim Gorki and Demian Biedni, 
Soviet writers, laughing at one of Karl 
Radek’s numerous jokes. Radek, fa- 
mous Soviet journalist is noted for 
his caustic wit and sarcasm, frequent- 


BLAME IT ON THE 


BOLSHEVIKS! 


In addition, membership in company unions has in- 
creased very much more rapidly than membership in 
real trade unions, and recent decisions give govern- 
ment sanction to company unions. The whole trend is 
toward building up employer-dominated unions, mak- 
ing the A. F. of L. leadership part of the governmental 
machinery for suppressing or breaking strikes, rob- 
bing the workers of the right to strike altogether, en- 
forcing compulsory arbitration. 

The NRA has not and cannot remedy the basic 
weakness of capitalism—the disparity between pro- 
duction and consumption. The stocks of unsold goods 
continue to accumulate in warehouses—1l1 per cent 
more than in 1932. There is no profitable internal 
market for these goods. Workers and farmers need 
these goods but haven’t the money to buy them. 
Hence the trade and currency wars in the struggle for 
foreign markets. 

The NRA accelerates the over expansion of credit, 
the trend toward monopoly, the centralization of 
wealth and power, technological unemployment, suici- 
dal competition for markets. Given the capitalist 
commodity system of production, the evils of distri- 
bution must inevitably follow. But there are no such 
problems in the Soviet Union, for they have abolished 
the capitalist system of production for profit and not 
for use. Under Soviet planning the government does 
not curtail production, but demands more and more 
goods, to raise the workers’ standard of living. It 
does not order the ploughing up of crops, and the re- 
duction of acreage by 40,000,000 acres, as under the 
NRA, but goes forward to ever greater harvests, on 
62,000,000 acres more land than was cultivated in 
Tzarist Russia. It has eliminated, not only unem- 
ployment, but the insanity of starvation in the midst 


of plenty. No, Dr. Wirt, the NRA has nothing to do 
with “Sovietism.” 





bureaucracy. Those who think that 

Bolsheviks have no sense of humor 

and cannot laugh at themselves are 
very much mistaken. 


Drawings by Kukriniksa 














To Arthur Brisbane— 


A few months ago I was in the Soviet 
Union, the country with the only real 
workers’ democracy in the world. When I 
came to New York I read, in your column, 
lies about that great country. But you said 
one thing which is true—that the capital- 
ists will be surprised to find how many 
people there are who will be willing to 
fight for the defense of the Soviet Union 
if it is attacked. 

Socialism can beat capitalism in peace 
or in war. The Japanese imperialists or 
the Nazis or anyone who invades the 
U.S.S.R. will find out that the Red Army 
is powerful and besides the Soviet work- 
ers are armed and 
ready for defense of 


the workers’ father- 
land. 
Japanese imperial- 


ism will find its ceme- 
tery in China, for the 
Chinese Red Army 
also is ready for de- 
> : fense; an army of 

wd 700,000 with a reserve 
of two million or more Chinese peasants 
who will not permit the Japanese to con- 
quer Soviet China. 








A Letter Which Was Not Printed 
in the Hearst Papers 


Capitalism is suffering from tuberculo- 
sis, while Sovietism is strong and healthy 
and growing stronger every day. 


Mr. Brisbane, I suggest you go to the 
Soviet Union and see for yourself what 
they are doing. You and Mr. Ralph 
Easley know as much about the Soviet 
Union and Communism, as I know about 
milking a cow. If capitalism is so splen- 
did, so much better than Sovietism, why 
are you worried? Why create a Red 
scare? If capitalists have so many brains 
why can’t they find a way out of the crisis? 
Why does the Hearst press have to fill its 
readers with such dope? Why be such 
liars about the Soviets? The truth cannot 
be hid. There are too many honest Amer- 
icans going to the Soviet Union and find- 
ing out the facts. Soviet Russia is licking 
capitalism without firing a shot. The 
standard of living of the workers there, so 
miserable under Tsarism, is now higher 
than in European capitalist countries and 
soon will be much higher than the stand- 
ard of living of the best paid American 
workers, who are lucky enough to have 
jobs. 


Yours very truly, 
Antonio Villareal. 


Anti-Soviet Propaganda in Schools 


HE editors have received a number of 

letters from both teachers and students 
in schools, telling about the lies that are 
taught school children about the Soviet 
Union. Here are some excerpts from 
these letters: 


“My high-school teacher told our class 
yesterday that Russia is a backward farm- 
ing country, and most of the people there 
can’t read. She said they would kill Stalin 
and all the other rulers if they were not 
terrorized by the secret police. She said it 
was worse than in Germany under Hitler. 
Please send me some back copies of your 
magazine so I can show them to other stu- 
dents to show that the teacher is lying. 
My cousin went to Soviet Russia and 
worked there for over a year and he camé 
back a few months ago and so I know what 
the teacher says is not true. I don’t think 
she is intentionally lying—she just doesn’t 
know any better.” 

B. G.—Chicago. 


* * * 


“T am an art teacher in an elementary 


school in Los Angeles. I attend F.S.U. 


meetings here and subscribe to SoviET 
Russia Topay, which I find extremely in- 
teresting and informative. 


I want to tell 





you about some of the misinformation in- 
stilled into the minds of the children of 
our school by the history teacher, Miss 
Ross. Some of it I got from her directly, 
and some from students who know I’m a 
Socialist. Miss Ross told her class that 
the Soviet Government shoots everyone 
who dares disagree with its edicts; that 
Americans who go there are not permitted 
to see the bad things but only special 
model factories and farms. She told them 
a horror story of someone who said a 
friend of a friend of his was inoculated 
with typhus germs in order to kill him and 
prevent his escaping from Soviet Russia 
after he had fulfilled his contract as an 
engineer, because he didn’t like the Soviets. 
I try to counteract such slanders by talk- 
ing and giving my copies of S. R. T. to 
other teachers, but I have to be careful or 
’ll lose my position, which I can’t afford 
because I have two children dependent 
upon me. Keep up the splendid work you 
are doing. I enclose three dollars for subs 
for three of my friends.” 


R. K.—Los Angeles. 


* * * 


“You may be interested to learn that the 
economics professor in the Monroe Eve- 
ning High School is an ardent admirer of 
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Hitler and Mussolini. He says that what 
America needs is a dictator with similar 
courage and vision. He even declared that 
if he had the power he would shoot every 
Communist, Socialist, Jew and Negro at 
sunrise. Among the books he recommends 
to his students is Dr. Will Durant’s book, 
The Tragedy of Russia and Isaac Don 
Levine’s books. He ridicules the idea that 
there is any danger of an attack upon the 
Soviet Union, but says that ‘it might be a 
good thing if the menace of Russian Com- 
munism were wiped off the face of the 
earth.’ This is the junk that I am forced 
to listen to every day. The teacher glares 
at me and tries to shut me up every time I 
‘give him an argument.’ The principal has 
warned me against ‘spreading Bolshevism’ 
among the students. 


J. S—New York. 


* * © 


“T am in the 6A class. Our teacher said 
Stalin is worse than the Tsar. She told us 
there is no freedom there, like in America, 
and half the people are starving and dirty. 
She says there can’t be any factories and 
good times without capitalists. Is that 
true? My daddy takes your magazine and 
he says it is a lie and to write to you and 
get back copies of the magazine to give to 
the teacher. I guess she is ignorant like 


daddy says.” G. W.—Seattle. 


* * * 


Soviet Russia Topay should be in every 
school library in the United States. We 
have a list of college libraries, and want to 
start by putting them all on the mailing 
list. H. W. L. Dana has offered to con- 
tribute to a fund for this purpose. Who 
else will subscribe on behalf of some col- 
lege library? 


SUBSCRIPTION DRIVE 
DANGEROUSLY LAGGING 


Up to the 15th of April only 900 new 
subs were secured. In the remaining 6 
weeks of the campaign we must secure 
2,100 new subs to insure the 24-page issue 
of our magazine. Failure in this drive 
means that our magazine will go back to 
the 20-page size which in turn means that 
a great deal of valuable material will be 
omitted and less space in which to answer 
the lies of the enemies of the Soviet Union. 
Unless these new subs come in it will even 
financially jeopardize the issuing of the 
magazine at all. Each day remaining up 
to June Ist must be fully utilized. Carry 
a sub book in your pocket. Ask every- 
one you see to subscribe today. 

Standing in the Subscription Drive 
(only cha sending in over 25 subs are 
listed): 
New York—450 


W ashington, D.C.—56 
Philadeliphie—42 





Chicago—39 
Cleveland—34 
Los Angeles—31 





ORDINARY 
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By GRAMEN 


AM a‘quiet old man and not envious of 

anybody, but I like to understand 
everything. Sometimes it’s impossible to 
contain myself; my patience bursts. 

Last night I called to see my niece. My 
niece was not at home and I was alone with 
her little son, a self-confident kid of about 
thirteen, a Pioneer. 

“Mother is in conference,” the boy told 
me. “And I just got home; I’ve been rid- 
ing on the trolley-bus. It’s fun!” 

“For you to get along without the trol- 
lev-bus would be like without hands? 
Now when I was a boy we used to travel 
by horse-car—and that not often because 
it cost ten kopeks. Where would you get 
ten kopeks?” 

_ “What’s that—a horse-car?” the little 
devil asked. 

“A horse-car? ‘You don’t know? Well, 
how can I explain it to you? . . . Well, 
here, suppose we build a street-car without 
a motor and hitch a horse to it. . . . Do 
you understand—a wagon?” 

“But what for? Why leave out the 
motor?” 

“Oh, go along with you!” I shrugged 
him off. “You don’t understand, and I 
guess you don’t have to. But tell me, what 
kind of devilment are you up to?” 

“An electric kettle. I made it myself,” 
explained the young fool. 

I shook my head. 

“Nu-nu! For that, my boy, you ought 
to be skinned. Either you'll blow out the 
fuses or you'll start a fire.” 

“Well, but how? Don’t you fear, I 
counted the exact amperage!” 

“What? How is that?” 

“Very easy. If you know the coefficient 
of the resistance and flow of the current, 
what’s so marvelous about it! I mark off 
a length of wire which will give me a re- 
sistance of thirty ohms; a hundred and 
twenty volts have to be divided by thirty 
—and there you have four amperes.” 

That I couldn’t stand. I said, “Yes, yes. 
Please tell me some more! Such ohms— 
well—if you lived in my time, a coefficient 
of resistances you'd have! What do you 
think you’d be then? A brat, pure and 
simple!” 

“What do you mean—a brat?” the 
blockhead asked in amazement. 

“| .. Nu, obviously . . . an illegitimate 
child. And your dear mama? Now she is 
an engineer, think of that! But in the 
good old days,-what would she have been? 
When a girl couldn’t behave herself, if she 
went astray, what was there left for her 
to do? Everybody would point at her 


with the finger of scorn. And if anybody 
should agree to cover up her sin by mar- 
riage, she would have to have a dowry. 
But if a girl had no dowry and was from 
the lower classes, and with child, too, what 
fool would stand at wedding with her? 
Unimaginable! And to find work would be 
impossible too. Females did not have any 
rights at that time, and if a girl had gone 
astray, with an illegitimate child, who 
would want her? Lucky if she could go 
into service, as a servant. More likely she 
would go out on the streets. And as for 
you—to the angel factory with you! Or 
into an asylum maybe. ... ” 

The little fellow listened to me quietly 
and with attention. But suddenly he 
stopped me: 

“Wait, grandpa! Why is it that you 
speak in Russian but I can’t understand 
your words?” 


“What do you mean you can’t under- 
stand my words?” I asked. “What words, 
for instance?” 


“Almost everything. What does it mean 
—‘she went astray,’ ‘to cover up her sin,’ 
‘stand at wedding,’ ‘lower class,’ ‘go into 
service, ‘to be a servant,’ ‘illegitimate 
child,’ ‘behave herself’? It’s impossible 
to understand what you are talking 
about!” 





Yes, yes,” I said. “And what can 
you understand? Ohms? Stratostat? In- 
dustrialization, electrification, liquidation 
of illiteracy, classless society, extermina- 
tion of capitalism, socialist construction?” 


“Why, yes.” The boy smiled. “That’s 
different! These are ordinary words. But 
those you use—I never heard such words.” 


I said: “Ech! Well, what’s the use!” 
Ordinary words. You should have lived 


in my time!” I went home, disgusted with 


the younger generation, who understand 
nothing. 
(Translated from the Russian by L. Svoia) 
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Now you can learn Chinese. The Chinese 


language has been given a Latinized alphabet 

by Soviet scientists, for the 30,000 Chinese 

living within Soviet borders. This is part of a 
Chinese newspaper published in Tashkent. 
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The cover page of the publication of the 
German Friends of the Soviet Union, illegally 
printed and circulated at the risk of Nazi tor- 
ture. The girl is one of the collective farmers 
of the German Soviet Republic on the Volga, 
whom the Nazis say are starving. The German 
F. S. U. appeals to American friends for finan- 
cial aid. Send in your contribution to their 
heroic work today. 


\e 


One 7 the two million tractor drivers 
trained since 1930. 








6 AR between Japan and Russia is 

just around the corner,” declared 
“Count” A. A. Vonsiatsky, a leader of the 
Russian Fascist movement, as he boarded 
a steamship in San Francisco recently to 
sail to Manchuria. He stated that he would 
join 150,000 Russian White Guards there, 
who have allied themselves with the Jap- 
anese imperialists against the Soviet Union. 
Vonsiatsky boasted about his help in re- 
cruiting White Russian forces. His wife is 
the Chicago heiress to the $40,000,000 
Reams fortune, and this money, he said, 
will be devoted to “driving the Soviets 
from my native land,” according to a San 
Francisco newspaper. 











FTER a campaign to send a May dele- 
gation to the Soviet Union we suc- 
ceeded in sending only three delegates—a 
woman textile worker from Paterson, a 
young marine worker from Baltimore and 
a metal worker from The Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. This delegation is ridiculously 
small. In most places where we started 
campaigns for delegates we failed to ob- 
tain any. Although we endeavored to se- 
cure delegates in very important basic in- 
dustries, when such delegates were actually 
elected and the campaign started, a suff- 
cient amount of money was not raised and 
the delegate could not go. 

The result of this campaign necessitates 
revising our plans for the future. It will 
be absolutely necessary to start the cam- 
paigns six months in advance in order to 
be able to secure the proper delegates and 
raise the necessary funds. We still haven’t 
a proper conception of the way to go 
about organizing the campaign; how to 
popularize the importance of sending dele- 
gates, and how to raise the funds. 


What Kind of Delegates Do We 
Want? The purposes of the Soviet Trade 
Unions, as well as of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union, in sending these delegates, 
require the election of delegates capable 
of understanding the achievements of the 
Soviet workers, as well as the difficulties 
with which they are confronted; they 
should be able upon their return to con- 
vey their findings to the American masses 
and knit more closely the fraternal ties 
between the people of these two countries. 
It stands to reason that such delegates 
should be known to the workers and trusted 
by them. The delegates don’t necessarily 
have to be already convinced friends of 
the Soviet Union. Our aim is to send peo- 
ple who will learn in the Soviet Union 
how the socialist system works and how 
the Soviet workers live, how they rule 
their own country, so that on their return 


Start Work for a Large November Delegation Now! 


By HERBERT GOLDFRANK and BONCHI FRIEDMAN 


they will be able to tell the truth about 
what they have seen and will rally hun- 
dreds and thousands of workers for the 
defense of the Soviet Union. The dele- 
gates should be known to a large number 
of co-workers in the factory, plant or 
mine where they are employed, as well as 
to a number of people in the industry and 
city, generally. 

We attempted to get such delegates. In 
Pawtucket, for instance, the worker elected 
answered these requirements very satisfac- 
torily. But this delegate did not go, be- 
cause the funds were not available when 
the time for sailing arrived. There was 
not enough time to collect the full amount. 
A similar lesson we have in Pittsburgh 
where workers from the Westinghouse 
plant elected a delegate from their midst 
and who did not go because funds were 
not raised. The same thing happened in 
Southern Illinois where a miner was 
elected, and elsewhere—the same old story, 
not enough time to collect the steamship 
fare. 


An Organized Campaign Necessary. 
But the time element, while an important 
factor, is not the only cause of the failure 
to send a strong delegation. In order to 
have a successful campaign, it is absolute- 
ly necessary, apart from giving ourselves 
sufficient time, that the Friends of the So- 
viet Union, as well as the trade unions or 
committees of workers where the industry 
is not unionized, should jointly carry on 
such campaigns. In places where there is 
no F.S.U., the local trade unions and other 
organizations, should take upon themselves 
this task. In the American Federation of 
Labor, where the top leadership is very 
hostile to the Soviet Union we cannot ex- 
pect that many locals will undertake such 
a campaign on their own initiative. But 


in the industrial unions of the T.U.U.L., 
where the leaders are staunch defenders of 
the Soviet Union, even they have not 


ists. 


Our May Worker-Delegation to the Soviet Union. 

Robert L. Minor, a longshoreman, delegate from 

Baltimore; Maria del Vechio, textile worker from 

Paterson, and Carl A. Olsen, metal worker from 
the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 


This delegation is entirely too small; we should 
have sent twenty workers from all over the coun- 
try to investigate conditions in the U.S.S.R. so 
that they on return can report to their fellow- 
workers and thus combat the lies of the White 
Guard, Fascists, and other anti-Soviet propagand- 
Start working now to send a strong delega- 
tion in November. 


learned that it is their duty to support 
such a delegation and participate fully in 
such a campaign. Because of the lack of 
understanding of the importance of the 
sending of a delegation to the Soviet 
Union, many of the leading people in the 
unions affiliated with the Trade Union 
Unity League, have a lukewarm attitude. 
They fail to undertake or neglect to popu- 
larize, the sending of the delegate. 

The result is, that from most places 
where we concentrated our efforts, dele- 
gates were not sent. The Steel and Metal 
Workers Union in New York participated 
in a very half-hearted way; most of the 
metal workers don’t even know that a dele- 
gate was sent. 

These serious mistakes will have to be 
corrected. Had we strong F.S.U. branches 
in places like Rhode Island or Pittsburgh, 
the result would doubtlessly be different. 
The fact is that in Paterson, where a New 
York organizer of the Friends of the So- 
viet Union led the campaign for the dele- 
gation, hundreds of workers were involved 
in the campaign; groups participated in a 
real competition, and not only was the 
National Textile Workers Union drawn 
into it, but also unions of the A. F. of L., 
who sent a delegation to the ship to see 
the delegate off. In Baltimore the F.S.U. 
branch worked in conjunction with the 
Marine Workers Industrial Union. The 
full amount of money was raised in a short 
time; a good delegate was elected who un- 
doubtedly will be of great value to the 
work carried on by the F.S.U. 

Examining these problems critically, it 
becomes obvious that the campaign for 
the November delegation must be started 
immediately in May. A definite, detailed 
plan will be sent out to branches and to 
trade unions, so as to enable us to carry 
on the campaign for a full five months. 
This will help us not only to raise the 
necessary funds, but will also give us 
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ample time to choose the proper delegates 
and arouse interest among the largest pos- 
sible number of workers, to such an extent, 
that masses of workers will be very eager 
to send delegates; and with the same eager- 
ness await their return with reports about 
life in the Soviet Union, in contrast with 
life under the N.R.A. Our branches 
throughout the country too, will have to be 
convinced that this does not mean that be- 
cause we have ample time, therefore we 
can wait and begin to work at the end of 
August. The question of candidates 
should be taken up immediately in the 
branches. Contacts with trade unions and 
other workers in industry should be made; 
a committee elected, and the best possible 
delegate should be elected for the Novem- 
ber delegation. Masses of workers must 
be drawn into the campaign. 


From Atlantic 
to Pacifie 


T is now ten weeks since our Conven- 
tion. What has been done to build up 

the organization? Has the convention en- 
thusiasm and its decisions helped us to 
steer faster and outline a shorter course 
to insure swifter growth of the organiza- 
tion? What have we done? What are the 
results? The decisions of the National 
Convention were that the national officers 
should spend most of their time in the field 
in order to give leadership to the already 
existing branches and build new ones. Ac- 
cordingly the national secretary, Herbert 
Goldfrank, spent eight of the ten weeks in 
the field. Bonchi Friedman was again 
borrowed from the New York district and 
spent weeks in the field. From the reports 
of both it is evident that there is much 
response from the American people among 
whom there is great sympathy and interest 
in the Soviet Union. 

Branches can be built very easily, but it 
is also apparent that it is not the lack of 
branches that kept the F.S.U. a narrow 
sectarian organization but rather the 
branches themselves, lacking in organiza- 
tional ability, leadership, and activity, 
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which went on the rocks, and the assistance 
given to the branches from the national 
office was inadequate. But even this as- 
sistance was not utilized by the branches 
in their localities. What are the gains now 
from the new arrangements? Are the 
branches working any better? 

We have a series of reports from vari- 
ous branches of the country, from Boston 
to California. With the exception of one 
city they are all from places where the 
F.S.U. existed before the convention. 
These reports prove that as yet in very few 
places have we taken the bull by the horns. 
In other places we still talk generalities. 
The reason for it is that in the main our 
branches still work without a plan. These 
letters also prove that in such cities where 
detailed plans were discussed with the 
members and plans adopted to their re- 
spective places, gains were made. Here 
are a few instances: 


The Rebirth of Boston—This branch 
was dead in December, 1933, when a na- 
tional representative revived it. Boston 
sent delegates to the National Convention 
In March another national representative 
visited Boston. A detailed plan was dis- 
cussed with the members to the minutest 
point. Today Boston already reports two 
new branches, more S.R.T. sold; they 
rented headquarters; they sent a donation 
to the national office; they hold lectures. 
They “threaten” to surpass the very stiff 
plan which they adopted and are challeng- 
ing Providence and Pawtucket to a com- 
petition. They have a surplus in their 
treasury! 


The New York District was asked by 
the national organization to send one dele- 
gate to the Soviet Union, and sent two. 
The national control figures for New York 
are seven new branches by January l, 
1935. Three branches and three groups 
are already established. We may not 
reach the quota on subs, but have collected 
450 subs since the beginning of the na- 
tional sub campaign. The S.R.T. sales 
have increased from 1,700 in April, 1933, 
to the quota set of 5,100 in April, 1934, 
an increase of 200 percent. We bought 
more dues stamps in March of this year 
than any previous month, and the New 


and 


York district put Soviet Russia Topay 
on a 24-page basis. Today our main 
concentration points are on the water front, 
and recruiting Negroes. Our district 
council, consisting of 35, has an average 
attendance of 98 percent. The district ex- 
ecutive committee of 16 has a 99 percent 
attendance. Our functionaries on a full 
time basis are: executive secretary, organi- 
zational secretary, assistant organizational 
secretary, one in charge of the speakers’ 
bureau, and one technical secretary. Of 
these, the executive secretary is paid but 
devoted most of his time for the last six 
months to tours for the national office. Of 
the four others, the technical secretary is 
a paid worker, while the rest are on a full 
time volunteer basis! Had the New York 
district worked in the same hodge-podge 
manner as some of our branches in the 
country do, we would never have done as 
well, although there are a number of short- 
comings and serious weaknesses in the dis- 
trict, with which we shall deal in another 
article. 


Hartford does not want to make 
money. This Connecticut branch had a 
samovar party, and they pride themselves 
that without advertising it, 150 people 
showed up, not regretting the fact that had 
they advertised, they would have gotten a 
larger crowd. “We did not want to make 
money.” This lack of desire to “make 
money” shows that our friends in Hart- 
ford do not realize the importance of the 
things we have to do. The national office 
carried on a campaign to send delegates to 
the Soviet Union. Funds were necessary 
to carry on this campaign. In addition to 
one of its national organizers who is paid 
by the New York district, the national 
organization maintains two men in the 
field. If our friends would realize the 
importance of this work, they would see 
that they really need money to send to the 
national office to carry on this organiza- 
tional work. Furthermore, the delegation 
from Pittsburg, Pawtucket, as well as from 
Illinois coal fields, did not sail because the 
necessary funds were not raised by the lo- 
cals. If our friends in Connecticut and 
similar locals had been conscious of the 
need of funds by the national office, they 
















would have really tried to raise some. 
Also, why not raise money to sustain a 
24-page S.R.T.? 

We have no report from Cleveland. 
The Branch there is very weak. Not that 
the national office ignored this city. More 
money was spent to build the F.S.U. there 
than in any other city, but what are the 
results? Cleveland to day sells 600 S.R.T. 
but one man sells over 400 of the total. 
In 1933 a national organizer was main- 
tained for several months in Cleveland; 
it cost $500. In the last fifteen weeks they 
bought 233 dues stamps but, not one ini- 
tiation stamp, which shows that very few, 
if any, new members are taken in. 

The progress reported by the Chi- 
cago organization seems encouraging. 
Our friends report two new Russian 
branches, more magazines being sold, ana 
payments made more promptly. They 
hold F.S.U. meetings and open forums. 
But neither the local organizer, nor the 
field organizer, who has been in that city 
for two months, has prepared a definite 
plan of work. It is precisely because the 
Hearst papers and others are carrying on 
a systematic campaign against the Soviet 
Union, that it is necessary to counteract 
it in a systematic way. 


ARE YOU A MEMBER? 


The National Convention in its appeal 
to support our organization, gave you the 
choice of becoming an active member or 
an associate member. 

What is your answer? Will you do 
your duty and show your friendship 
for the Soviet workers in an organized 
way? 


Our purposes are: To spread the truth - 


about the Soviet Union; to answer the 
lies of its enemies; to support.the Soviet 
peace policy and to defend the right of 
the Soviet workers to build their new 
socialist society without interference. 

Every reader of Sovier Russia Topay 
will endorse this program. Then why not 
join the organization and help us in reach- 
ing other Americans. 

Associate membership at $1.50 per year 
includes a year’s sub to S.R.T. 

Active members pay monthly dues of 
15 cents or 5 cents for the unemployed; 
initiation fee 25 cents for employed. 

Those who are unable to be active mem- 
bers.should at least become associate mem- 
bers. Those who are already subscribers 
can become associate members by sending 
in an additional 50 cents. 


FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION 
80 East 11th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Enclosed find $.........+++ for which please 
enroll me as an 
[] Active member () Associate member 
NE ec casa chisiee vena ees ae eh eabenees 


CHARACTER TRAINING IN 
SOVIET RUSSIA 
Ann Arbor Press...... Kae Riske sist Viola woes $2.00 


This consists of six essays devoted to the edu- 
cation of Young Pioneers (for Communism) in 
the Soviet Union. The first essay is a general 
introduction by Wm. Clark Trow, “The Young 
Pioneer Organization,” and there are five suc- 
ceeding essays on “Communistic Education of 
Young Pioneers,” by V. Hanchin; “Principles of 
Pioneer Organization,” Anonymous; “The Role of 
the Leader,” by L. Filtzer; “Self-Activity and the 
Pioneer Activ,” by Reihrud; “Work with the 
Children’s Activ,” by A. Prohvatilov. 

A Foreword by George S. Counts of The In- 
ternational Institute of New York, is very clarify- 
ing in regard to the place the Bolsheviks have 
given to the education of the young in the the- 
ory and practice of Communism; he says, “Being 
realistic students of human nature and society, 
the Communists recognized that the school is but 
one among many formative agencies and is by no 
means an all-powerful educational influence. 
They consequently set to work developing, organ- 
izing and coordinating all available factors and 
forces which might be employed in achieving 
cultural and spiritual revolution.” 

This book, almost more than any other which 
I have thus far read on educating the youth in 
Russia, brings forward the importance of incor- 
porating the child into the body-politic. From 
the very earliest time, in the nursery school, the 
Russian child is made to feel a part of the com- 
munal life around him. He has impressed upon 
him the part he can play as a constructive mem- 
ber on the collective farm or in the factory. He 
is encouraged in many social activities from 


The best shock brig- 
ader, Tovarisch Poli- 
tova, in the cleanest 
department of the 
Cheliabinsk tratcor 
plant. This shop won 
the first prize in a 
recent socialist com- 
petition for sanitation 
and _ protection of 
health. Soviet trade 
unions bear the re- 
sponsibility for making 
the factories clean, 
safe and sanitary, a 
place where “‘heroes 
of labor’’ can work 
with enthusiasm. 


eradicating pests to the liquidation of illiteracy 
among his elders. 

A new era in education dawned with the usher- 
ing of the Bolsheviks into power, such as even 
Jean Jaques Rousseau and Pestalozzi never 
dreamed of. 

“Character Education in Soviet Russia,” merits 
a large circulation among all who are interested 
in the fundamentals which thus far have gone 
into the making of the strength of the U.S.S.R. 
as a successful “experiment” in creating a new 
life for the workers. 

EVA ROBIN. 


BOOK BARGAINS! 


CIV e FIE Licsencsscescanecnvviase $1.00 
by V. Ilyenkov; a new novel of 
Socialist construction 


Together with a year’s subscrip- 
Hen 405. R. T, DOW. ssiccsvccers $1.65 


REE PETG AN ccsrccievessscasesdssans $2.50 
by John A. Kingsbury and Sir 
‘Arthur ‘Newsholme 


Bi FE, GRE CO IB 5... nrrsivvrcins $1.00 
$3.50 
Both together for the price of 
RR IGT. « «susvnerssesssaupenanaie $2.50 
THE SUCCESS OF THE FIVE 
I IY viniienvcdianssevedhaseaebs $1.25 
Together with the S. R. T. for 
six months, both for.............. $1.00 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS IN TEN 
By A. A. HELLER 


A 72-page pamphlet full of the latest authorita- 
tive facts about the continued advance of the 
Soviets in every field. The cultural revolution; 
Soviet trade unions; national minorities; women 
and children; education; Soviet youth; living 
conditions; public health service for workers; the 
collective farms; the Red Army; the Soviet peace 
policy; the second Five Year Plan; building a 
classless Socialist society. 

Send for your copy now—send for ten copies to 
hand to your skeptical friends..... 10¢ per copy 


FROM BROADWAY TO 
MOSCOW 
By MARJORIE SMITH 
Macaulay 


Were it not for my scruples about reading a 
book under review from the first to the last word, 
I would have thrown this book away before I got 
to the author’s adventure in the bathroom of a 
Soviet hotel. But I didn’t, and others shouldn’t. 
They will be delighted to find how middle-class 
American tourists, even with Marjorie Smith’s 
background, are affected by experiences in the 
Soviet Union. Of course few cod-liver- oil 
daughters of bourgeois America are as fortunate 
as Marjorie in having for a husband a well- 
known Communist cartoonist like Ryan Walker. 
And few carry with them on their voyage a copy 
of the Communist Manifesto. Marjorie read half 
of it, then burned it to heat up the water for a 
bath. So she was baptized in water heated with 
the fire of the classic of Marx and Engels. 

Until she “goes native” Marjorie’s adventures 
are interesting but there is little information 
about the Soviet Union given. Her perspective 
and vision were limited, and she missed much of 
the significance of what was going on around 
her. The second half of the book is more im- 
portant. She learned to look at things and listen 
to workers and farmers in a human, sympathetic 
way, to gain an understanding of Soviet life, to 
shed her middle-class prejudices. It is interest- 
ing that the critics in the capitalist press liked 
the first half of the book but not the last half, 
after Marjorie “goes native.” 

One who reads Soviet Russta Topay only once 
a year, and nothing else about the U.S.S.R., 
learns more about that country than he will learn 
in From Broadway to Moscow, although it is in- 
teresting and amusing. The best part of the 
book is her keen appreciation written about Ryan 
Walker during the last few months of his life. 


BONCHI FRIEDMAN. 


SCHOOLS AND THE CRISIS, 
ae Teme PD acer cs sntnlisieciomsceta 10c 


In this pamphlet startling facts about the de- 
cline of education in the capitalist crisis are pre- 
America’s vaunted “equality 


sented, with proof. 


of educational opportunity” was never a reality 
—the pretense has been dropped since the crash 
in 1929. Official figures show 2,280,000 children 
of school age are denied educational facilities; 
900,000 more are going to school for less than 
six months this year. The school terms in nearly 
all cities are shorter than they were 75 years ago! 

Teachers have suffered drastic pay cuts—and 
$40,000,000 in unpaid salaries is due teachers in 
bankrupt cities. There are over 200,000 unem- 
ployed teachers in the U.S.A. today. 

In contrast to this, Rex David writes about So- 
viet education—the most advanced in the world. 
In the country where Socialism is being built, 
there is a scarcity of teachers, although their 
number has doubled since 1925. There are five 
times as many children in schools as there were 
before the revolution. The school is as much a 
part of Soviet planned society as the factory or 
farm, and like Soviet industry, education is be- 
ing rapidly expanded and improved, to meet the 
insistent demand from old and young for more 
and more knowledge. 





FACTS ... monthly publication of the 
International Bureau of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union. Subscription for one 
year 


Full of interesting, timely information 
about the progress of socialist construc- 
tion. 


INDUSTRIALIZED 
RUSSIA 


By ALCAN HIRSCH, Ph.D. 
The Chemical Catalog Co. . .$3.00 


ONY a few of the scores of American 

engineers employed by the Soviet 
Government have understood the historic 
significance of the Five-Year Plan, in the 
success of which they played their part. 
Dr. Alcan Hirsch is one of these few. He 
was employed by the Soviet Chemical 
Trust and worked several years in various 
sections of the U.S.S.R. He knows what 
he is writing about—and he is a keen and 
honest observer. He says that, in adding 
another book to the voluminous literature 
on the Soviet Union, he wants to correct 
the “gross misinformation” and “appall- 
ing ignorance” about what is really going 
on in the Soviet Union. Further, many 
previously written books on Soviet Russia 
are already out-of-date, because “condi- 
tions that existed even six months ago may 















































insurance, and for whom 


the right to live at all. 











tion, religion, etc. 


May Day in the U. S. A. — there are still 
12,000,000 jobless men in this country, men 
who are struggling for relief, for unemployment 
May Day was not a 
holiday on which to celebrate victories of social- 
ist construction but to mobilize for further 
struggle for the bare necessities of life—for 


on a park bench in New York. 





by now be radically changed . . . it is 
hard to realize how fast things have been 
moving over there.” 

Alcan Hirsch has tried to make his book 
factual; he has largely succeeded. Hence 
it answers most of the current slanders 
against Soviet Russia. He makes no claims 
to literary ability, but he has written with 
simple clarity, objectivity and directness. 
He not only sees the Soviet shortcomings 
and mistakes, but appreciates their causes, 
the tremendous difficulties of transforming 
a vast, backward, semi-feudal country into 
a leading industrial country within such 
a short space of time. He also knows 
what the Soviet Government is doing to 
overcome these difficulties and to correct 
mistakes. Bolshevik realism, willingness 
to admit errors, and eagerness to correct 
them, have won the admiration of this 
prominent American engineer. 

He gives his personal experiences as an 
employee of Soviet organizations, and his 
observations on living conditions, educa- 
But the best part of 
the book is, naturally, the chapters de- 
voted to the subjects he knows most about 
—the development of the chemical indus- 
try, and various other basic industries. 
The only serious mistakes he makes is 
when he oversteps the boundaries of his 
own scientific knowledge and makes such 
emphatic statements as that the United 
States has no imperialist ambitions and 
neither has Soviet Russia, and so the two 
countries are “the strongest advocates of 
world peace today.” The war prepara- 
tions of the Roosevelt administration 
hardly ‘bear out that thesis. The state- 
ment is exactly one-half of the truth. But 
there are remarkably few such political 
errors, and the book can be strongly rec- 
ommended, especially for American pro- 
fessional people, among whom Alcan 
Hirsch is known as an able, honest .and 
intelligent engineer. 

LISTON M. OAK. 


MAY DAY GREETINGS 


New York, Joseph Bavly; Detroit, A. 
McKeon; Jacksonville, Fla., John Brown, 
Max Shane, P. B. Diaz, Ricardo Diz, C. 
Vallie, S. Spero; Holmsburg, Pa., F.S.U.; 
Philadelphia, Pa., F.S.U; Prospect Park 


Br, N. Y. District, 
F.S.U.; Bohemian 
W.E.S., Pokrok, Bal- 
timore, Md.; East 


Bronx Br., Newark 
Russian _ Branch, 


F.U.S.; Moshuln 

Here is one of them Branch; Detroit 

F.U.S.; Binghampton 

From Film and Photo League. F.S.U.; Seattle 


F.S.U.;, New. York 
District, F.S.U. 






Soviet Satire 


SATIRICAL DRAWINGS BY KUKRI- 
NIKSA OF THE SOVIET CARTOON- 
ISTS, DENI (LEFT) AND EFIMOV 
(RIGHT), TWO OF WHOSE CAR- 
TOONS ARE ON PAGE 8 


“Deni’s sharp and simple tool 
Spells the doom of bosses’ rule. 


When Efimov, young and aspiring, 
Took to horseback riding, 

He chose himself a favorite steed— 
Chamberlain, of die-hard creed.” 


(Chamberlain is an English imperialist dip- 
lomat, violently anti-Soviet.) 


Soviet Satire—There is no closed sea- 
son for attacks on bureaucracy in the So- 
viet Union. At the recent Party Congress, 
L. Kaganovich dealt bitingly and amus- 
ingly with bureaucratic shortcomings. The 
breezy, humorous magazine, Crocodile, 
has been the standard bearer of Soviet 
satire on bureaucracy for many years. Now 
satire on bureaucracy is a fashion in full 
swing. Even such staid and responsible 
papers like Za Industrializatsiu (For In- 
dustrialization) and the Leningrad Pravda 
(Truth) have begun to lighten their seri- 
ous and statistical columns with entertain- 
ing and biting anecdotes of bureaucratic 
weaknesses. The Pravda recently pub- 
lished a long feature story by the famous 
Soviet journalist Koltzov on factory res- 
taurants which exhaust their budgets on 
oriental rugs and paper flowers and have 
nothing left to replace worn-out silver- 
ware; and about the Ukrainian Health 


Commissariat’s war on flies last season, - 


which used up all its “time and money and 
paper” on spectacular anti-fly posters 
“though even the least class-conscious pea- 
sant is willing to kill flies” and had noth- 
ing left over for tangle-foot fly paper! 
The general mirth is a reflection of the 
cheerfulness which everyone here feels as 
a result of the success of recent develop- 
ments both in agriculture and industry. 
It is also an indication of the widespread 
determination to improve quality and re- 
move incompetence and inefficiency. 
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“To new and stir- 
ring heights 
Kolizov brought 

the  author’s 
rank, 
The only flyer, 
in our opinion, 
Deserving hearty 
emulation.” 


German Capital- 
ism Adopts a 
Ten-Year Plan. 
The evolution of 
fascism — back- 
ward — Hitler’s 
ideal society. 


Krupp becomes a 
locksmith; 

Borsig becomes a 
junk dealer; 

Rothschild be- 
comes a money 
changer; 

Kautsky becomes 
a star-gazer. 


(below) 


Der ,Zehnjahrplan” 
der Kapitalisten 


(,Deutsche Zentral-Zeitunq” Moskau) 
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FACTS 


about the 


Soviet Union 


— of special significance to 
the Foresighted Investor 


ECONOMIC STABILITY 





Throughout the sixteen years of 
its existence, the Soviet Union 
has met all of its obligations 
without resort to moratoriums, 
“stand-still agreements” or re- 
ductions of any kind. 

It has displaced leading powers 
of the world in point of indus- 
trial production and now stands 
second only to the United 
States. The First Five Year 
Plan involved an expenditure 
of $26 billion at par for the 
national economy. 

While other nations have been 
staggering under the impact of 
the depression the Soviet Union 
has reduced its total of foreign 
obligations by 67%. For the 
year 1933, exports exceeded im- 


of the U.S. S. R. is balanced with 
a surplus. 

With a gold production in 1933 
of more than $50 million and a 
gold reserve in the issue depart- 
ment of the State Bank of the 
U.S.S.R. of $416 million, the 
total bonded gold debt of the 
Soviet Union is less than $15 
million—less than that of the 
average small American City. 
Its commercial indebtedness, 
about $250 million, is less 
than even the funded debt of 
any one of several American 
cities. 

These achievements are due di- 
rectly to the State Planning Sys- 
tem—in control of every factor 
affecting Soviet national econ- 





ports by $75 million. The budget omy. 


FOR THE FORESIGHTED INVESTOR 


THE foregoing facts serve to emphasize the desirability of Soviet 
Government 7% Gold Bonds. Here is a bond whose principal 
and interest payments are based upon a fixed quantity of gold, pay- 
able in American currency at the prevailing rate of exchange. Interest 
is paid quarterly at The Chase National Bank of New York. 


The bonds, issued in denominations of 100 gold roubles, are priced 
at par and accrued interest. (A gold rouble contains 0.774234 grams 
of pure gold). Their cost in American currency is based on the daily 
quotation of the dollar in terms of gold. Naturally, any further depre- 
ciation in the dollar would enhance the value of these Gold Bonds. 


In order to insure long-term marketability, the State Bank of the 
U.S.S.R. has agreed to repurchase these bonds on demand of the 
holder at par and accrued interest at any time after one year from 
date of purchase. 





Circular SR-2 fully describing these bonds will be sent upon request. 


Soviet American Securities Corp. 
30 Broad Street New York City 








TORGSIN 


oo Se oe eo 
IN EVERY CITY OF 


U. S. S. R. 


Torgsin Orders enable your relatives in 
Soviet Russia to purchase all sorts of 
domestic or imported articles at low prices. 


For orders on Torgsin apply to your local bank, companies 
listed below, or their authorized agents 


World Tourists, Inc. 

a a as age Bank, 
American Co. yonne, N. J. 

we U. S. Trust Co., Boston. 
Hias Lincoln Trust Co.. Providence. 
Icor, Biro-Bidjan, Corp. The Pennsylvania Co., Phila., 


Pa. 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 3 
Public Nat'l Bank & Trust Co. pee — wees 
R.C.A. Communications, Inc. —E . 4, 





Union Tours, Inc. 


Liberty Bank, Chicago, IIL 


Torgsin Orders may be sent to anyone, in any quantity. 


Prices 
reduced 
about 50 


per cent 





General Representative in U.S.A. 
at Amtorg, 261 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Jamboree -- Music -- Dancing —Soviet Movie 
AT 
HOLLYWOOD CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC AND ARTS 
5402 HOLLYWOOD BLVD. 


SATURDAY, MAY 12th, 8 P.M. 
ADMISSION 25c 




















BISHOP BROWN’S BOOKS 


My Heresy 
The Bankruptcy of Christian Supernaturalism. 
Science and History. 
Each 25 Cents 


Heresy (Series of Lectures) 
Each 10 Cents 


THE BRADFORD-BROWN EDUCATIONAL CO. 
GALION, OHIO 








INFLATION DOES NOT AFFECT 
YOUR TRIP TO THE USSR 


Full Value For Your Dollar 
® 


Arrangements are now being made for special workers, 
students and teachers groups to go to the Soviet Union 
for the great May Day Celebration. 


s 
At Minimum Rates $187.75 and Up 
& 
Visit Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev, 
Odessa and other cities 
€ 
Our long and thorough experience warrants you 
the best service. 
e 
Torgsin Orders 


sent through us are executed by mail or cable 


AT THE LOWEST RATES 


WORLD TOURISTS. inc. 


175 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: Algonquin 4-6656-7-8 
& 
EXCURSION BOATS AND BUSES CHARTERED 
FOR ORGANIZATIONS AT LOWEST PRICES. 



































teachers, Will you attend the summer session of the 


Institute of the First Moscow University? 
students, ANGLO -AMERICAN 


social-workers If so, we suggest you book passage on the 


should know INSTITUTE OF THE popular Swedish American Line Motorship | 
‘Moscow University | | GRIPSHOLW ..c%.. duly it) 


direct to Gothenburg, Sweden, which will get you 


* SUMMER to Moscow a few days before the session opens. | 

All English | 
Courses S CH 0 {; L The Short and Convenient Line to Russia | 

| 


on the fast, modern and luxurious ships of | 























| Low the Swedish American Line takes the pas- 
| | sengers over the famed scenic Northern 
A | ULY 15 eee AUGUST 29 passage route direct to Gothenburg, whence they 
rates— proceed by electric train to Stockholm, 
“ Sweden’s beautiful capital, and there board 

See — Leningrad — Moscow frequent the line’s own passenger steamer for the 


— Gorki— Volga River — 
Stalingrad—Kiev, Etc. Uni- 
versity of Moscow certifi- 
cates meet the requirements 


sailings trip across the Baltic to Leningrad, the 
entire journey taking about eleven days. 





Complete tours of Russia arranged in cooperation with Intourist. 








a ~f N. Y. City be «el 
| unique ary increment. niver- — E 
| chance te sity ‘credit possible, Write ee eee 
travel and com of bekaameenee. | 
study in the ucation, 2 W. 45th St., | || SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
U.S.S.R. New York. | || 21 State Street New York, N. Y. 





























First Annual 
Carnival ~Bazaar—Dance 


By the New York District “FRIENDS OF THE SOVIET UNION” 


CENTRAL OPERA HOUSE 


205 East 67th Street, New York City 


on 


SUNDAY, APRIL 29th, 1934 


2:30 Afternoon to 2:00 A.M. 
AND 


Booths with products from the national 
minorities of the U.S.S.R. 


With Cabaret Supper—6 to 8 — ENTERTAINMENT — BARGAINS — FUN — DANCING 
ADMISSION .. . 35c 


Door Prize, also Prizes for the Best Russian Costumes 
Come along and bring your friends with you for a RUSSIAN DAY AND EVENING 
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